

















Quarter Entered With h Splendid Prospects 








Mills Flooded With Specifications —Heavy Pig Iron 
Production, With Prices Strong and Demand Active 


The year enters upon its last quarter under highly 
favorable conditions. Blast furnace production con- 
tinues very heavy and is having all it can do to keep 
up with the demand. Indications of a shortage of 
pig iron are apparent in some parts of the country, 
particularly in eastern Pennsylvania. Mills are over- 
whelmed with specifications and consumers are mak- 
ing contracts for finished materials for delivery into 
next year for as heavy tonnages and as far into the 
new year as they are permitted by the sellers. 


Production last month of coke and 

: anthracite pig iron was at the daily 
Pig Iron - ar ; y 
8 rate of 81,201 tons, an increase of 
Production 551 tons over August. The total 


output last month was 2,436,016 tons, 
a loss of 64,147 tons, due to there being only 30 days 
in September. The output for the first nine months 
of the year was 21,216,576 tons, a gain of 4,141,437 
tons, compared with the corresponding period of 1911. 


A net gain of 7 in active stacks was made during 
Sioeeaiber, ; 

The very strong demand for iron 

Iron ores in European countries is illus- 

trated in a striking manner by the 

Ore fact that offers from abroad have 

been made to take any unsold ton- 

nage of Wabana, New Foundland, ore. It is highly 


eastern furnaces will take ail 

Partial reports on ore ship- 
ments from the Lake Superior ranges last month 
indicate that the movement will not be far from 
7,000,000 tons and September may prove to have been 
the fourth month in which shipments of 7,000,000 


probable, however, that 
the ore allotted to them. 


tons were made 
Sales of pig iron in the valley and 
Pig Pittsburgh districts have aggregated 
large tonnages and prices have been 
Iron 


steadily advanced. One large Ma- 
honing valley company is understood 


to have taken about 100,000 tons of basic and Besse- 
mer. The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. closed 


the latter part of the week for about 15,000 tons of 
first and second quarter foundry iron for plants at 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh at $15.50, valley, for No. 2, 
but the usual selling price is now $16. The American 
Steel Foundries has entered the market for about 10,- 
OOO tons of first quarter basic for its Alliance, O., 
plant. <A steel casting company at St. Louis is about 
to close for 10,000 tons of basic. A sale of 30,000 
was made to an independent steel com 


tons of basic 


pany in New York state. The market for basic now 
seems to be established at $16, valley. A Youngs- 
town company sold 25,000 tons of Bessemer for 1913 
delivery to a Pittsburgh broker. Bessemer is now 
being held at $17, valley, but recent sales reported 
are at a somewhat lower figure. In the south, the 
last of the $13 iron disappeared with the end of 
September, and $13.25 is now the minimum for No. 2 
foundry, Birmingham. In the Philadelphia market, 
there have been heavy purchases of pipe iron. The 
shortage in pig iron which has developed in eastern 
Pennsylvania applies particularly to forge, low silicon 
and low phos iron. 


The Pennsylvania Lines West, in or- 

BDelleoad der to insure delivery early in the 
: new year, have placed a preliminary 
Buying — order for 50,000 tons of rails with 


Steel Corporation mills and have also 
placed an order for early next year rolling with inde- 


pendent mills, bringing its total initial tonnage to 
st 150,000. The main rail order for the Penn- 


sylvania system is expected to be placed at an early 
date. Orders of the New York ogi and other 
lines are expected to be placed shortly. Car builders 
are lobking for the:Pennsylvania to enter the market 
for extensive car purchases in the near future. No 
definite inquiries have been put out. The car market, 
while lacking in definite inquiries, has a promising 
outlook. 

continues scarce 


Semi-finished steel 


Crude and the available supply is held, to 
Steel a large extent, by brokers. A round 
Stee tonnage of Bessemer Zisroy open-hearth 
sheet “bars was sold at 50 cents ad- 

vance, to a Mahoning valley maker. illets have also 


sold during the week at 50 cents above ordinary quo- 


tations. The New York State Steel Co. plant, at 
Buffalo, after an idleness of several years, will re- 
sume shortly. It has a capacity of about 12,000 tons 
monthly of semi-finished material. The American 


Steel & Wire Co. has advanced its quotation on wire 

rods $1 per ton, and on shafting, $4 per ton.. Other 

makers of shafting have advanced their quotations $2. 

Prompt furnace coke is advancing in 

price and sellers are quoting from 

Coke $3 to $3.25. A round lot was sold 

at Pittsburgh for $3.10. <A sale of 

5,000 tons for first half delivery was 

mi a at $2.75, ovens. Foundry coke is also advane- 
1 price. . 


ing 
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Manufacturers of all grades of 
finished iron and steel products are 
being pressed for shipments, con- 


sumers appearing more anxious 
about deliveries than at any time 
for years. Mills, with few excep- 
tions, have enough tonnage on their 
books to keep them operating at 
maximum capacity through the first 
quarter. All new tonnage is being 
scrutinized carefully, and reductions 
are made in many cases, in an effort 
to prevent consumers buying beyond 
needs. F’rospects for the new year 
are exceedingly bright. As yet, lit- 
tle or no attention is being paid the 
political situation. 

Pig iron has been advancing rap- 
idly, and within a few days mallea- 
ble and basic iron are expected to 
reach the $16, valley mark. Foun- 
dry already has sold at that fig- 
ure, and Bessemer .is close to the 
$17, valley, quotation. Inquiry for 
all grades is heavy and large ton 
nages have been sold this’ week. 
Prompt coke has been advancing, 
and $2.65, ovens, seems to be_ the 
present minimum quotation. Several 
makers of cold rolled shafting have 
advanced quotations $2 a ton, and 
wire products are expected to ad- 
vance in value shortly. Eastern 
railroads are beginning to cover rail 
requirements, and several orders 
have been placed with mills in this 
district. Standard spikes are not ob- 
tainable at less than $1.80. 

Pig Iron.—The pig iron market 
has been rather excited the past week. 
Sellers are refusing to quote below $16, 
valley furnace, on foundry, malleable 
and basic iron, and Bessemer is being 
held at $17, valley. Foundry tron has 
sold as high as $16, valley, although 
no sales above $15.75, valley, have been 
reported for basic or malleable iron 
There has been good demand for all 
grades, and it is probable that advanced 
quotations will rule before the middle 
of the week. The Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co', this city, closed the 
latter part of the week for about 15,000 
tons of first and second quarter foundry 


iron, for use at plants at Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh, at about $15.50, valley, and 
the Mesta Machine Co., 
week, obtained a round lot of foundry 


earlier in the 
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iron, at about $15.25, valley. The Amer- 
ican Steel Foundries, Chicago, has en- 
tered the market for about 10,000 tons 
of first quarter basic, to be used at its 
Alliance, O., plant. A report to the 


‘effect that this transaction was closed 


today could not be verified. The N. & 
G. Taylor Co., Philadelphia, is in the 
market for about 2,000 tons of first 
quarter basic, and the Union Steel Cast- 
ing Co., this city, is out for about 
1500 or 2,000 tons of first quarter 
Bessemer. Sanitary interests in this dis- 
trict have entered for next year’s foun- 
dry iron, about 20,000 tons being in- 
volved in these inquiries, and it 
ported that ahout 5,000 tons of this 
amount already have been obtained. The 
Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngstown, sold 
25,000 tons of Bessemer for 1913 ship- 
ment to a broker in this city, who will 
exchange the iron for sheet bars, it is 


is re- 


reported. A few days ago a small lot 
of first quarter malleable sold at $15.75, 
valley, and a small tonnage of Besse- 
mer has sold at $16.70, valley. Although 
sellers are asking $16, valley, as a mini- 
mum quotation on basic and malleable 
iron, no sales above $15.75, valley, have 
been made. Alice furnace, of the Val- 
ley Mold & Iron Co., Sharpsville, Pas, 
is ready for the torch and her output 
of basic the first six months of the 
year has been obtained by one of the 
leading sellers in this district. W. P. 
Snyder & Co. report that the average 
price of Bessemer and basic pig iron 
in September was $15.962 and $15.134, 
valley furnace, respectively, these figures 
being based on sales of 1,000 tons or 
more. Because of the daily changes in 
quotations, it is impossible to give any- 
thing but prices that rule today. The 
following quotations, based on actual 
sales, and not on what sellers are de- 
manding, are as follows: 


(Prompt and Fourth Quarter Shipment.) 


Bessemer, valley 0,0 » snr oven whee £0 16.45 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ......... 17.40 to 17.65 
INR UE alts he a ca 15.50 to 15.75 
Basic. Pittsburgh .. A, “pa, gets 16.40 to 16.65 
No, 2 foundry, .valley.......... 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh..... 16.40 to 16,90 
Gray forge, valley ....... 14.75 to 15.25 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh......... 15.65 to 16.15 
| ee 15.50 to 15.75 
Malleable, Pittsburgh ......... 16.40 to 16.65 
(First Quarter.) 
“Bessemer, valley ...... we eeee. $16.50 to 16.75 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh 1 ff 17.49 to 17.65 
BOG, PRET: 3.4 000i as an .. 15.50 to 15.75 


SOSGE, -RUUSEDUEER. “Sanecsvt pers 16.40 to 16.65 


No. 2 foundry, valley......... 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh..... 16.40 to 16.90 
RsGOh SORE, “WOROF onic cece cee 14.75 to 15.25 
Gray forge Pittsburgh........ 15.65 to 16.15 
PERU < WRTIOO ss sa asin s a ce 15.50 to 15.75 


Malleable, Pittsburgh ....,.. 16.40 to 16.65 





























Ferro-Alloys.—Sellers of 50 percent 
ferro-silicon are asking $75, Pitts- 
burgh, for prompt material, and sev- 
eral are refusing to sell beyond the 
end of the year. Ilerro-manganese 
is scarce, and few sales are reported 
for this year’s delivery. A few days 
ago, less than. a car load of this alloy 
brought $65 for prompt shipment, and 
some sellers are asking above this 
figure for shipment this year. A num- 
ber of sales of ferro-manganese for 
forward delivery have been reported 


at between $56.50 and $59.50, Balti- 
more. 


We quote 80 per cent ferro-manganese at 
$61 to $65, Baltimore, for prompt delivery and 
$56.50 to $59.50 for forward shipment. The 
freight rate from Baltimore to Pittsburgh is 
$1.95 per ton. 

Fifty per cent ferro-silicon is quoted nom- 
inally at $72.50 to $75, Pittsburgh, for prompt 
and forward delivery; 12 per cent, $22; 11 per 
cent, $21; 10 per cent, $20, f. o. b. Globe, 
Jisco and Ashland furnaces. The freight 
rate to Pittsburgh is $1.90. The foreign 
grades are held at $1 or more a ton over 
domestic prices. 

On ferro-titanium we quote 8 cents per 
pound for carload lots; 10 cents per pound 
for 2,000 pound lots and over, and 124% 
cents per pound in lots up to 2,000 pounds. 


Plates.—The leading interest con- 
tinues to quote 1.40c on plates, but is 
refusing to book tonnages except for 
specific work. Independent makers are 
asking 1.45c, and 1.50c in some cases, 
on all tonnage. None of the leading 
manufacturers is in a position to make 
deliveries this year, and consequently 
all new tonnage is for first quarter 
shipment. Car companies are specify- 
ing to the full extent of contracts in 
all cases. No orders for cars have 
been placed in this district this week. 
The Pennsylvania railroad is reported 
to be in the market for 500 box cars 
The following quotations are being firm- 
ly maintained : 

Tank plates, % inch thick, 6% to 109 
inches, 1.40c to 1.45c. Extras are as follows 
per 100 pounds: Boiler and flange steel 
plates, 0.10e; A. B. M. and ordinary firebox 
steel plates, 0.20c; still bottom steel, 0.30c; 
marine steel, 0.40c; locomotive firebox steel, 
0.50c; all sketches excepting straight taper 
plates varying not more than 4 inches in 
width at ends, narrowest end being not less 
than 30 inches 0.10c; circles, 0.20c. Plates 
in widths over, 100 inches up to 110 inches 
0.05c; over 119 inches up to 115 inches, 
0.10c; over 115 inches up to 120 inches, 
0.15c; over 120 inches up to 125 inches, 
0.25c; over 125 inches up to 130 inches, 


0.50c; over 130 inches, Ic. Gages under 3% 
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inch to and including 3-16-inch plate on thin 
edge, 0.10c; under 3-16 and including No. 9, 
0.25c. Five cents extra for less* than car- 
loads. Terms net cash in 30 days. 


Sheets.—The revised classification 
of galvanized sheets, announced a few 
days ago by the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., has met with approval by 
other sheet makers in this district, and 
the new list is being rapidly adopted. 
The change No. 29 and 
No. 22 to inclusive, $1 a 
ton higher than formerl;, relative to 


makes 


gage 


24 gages, 


The new list also makes 
for 11%- 
ounce material, which is No. 29 gage. 
Mills to 
away for it 


one 


other gages. 


special prices unobtainable 


have been attempting 


get 
from this special price, 


meant the cutting of prices on 


for first 
to 
heavy. 
to 
liver material this year are obtaining 
Quot- 


particular Tonnages 


gage. 


quarter shipment continue be 


and are 


Manufacturers 


booked shipments 


in a_ position de- 





premiums of $1 and $2 a ton. 
as follows: 
Flat 


Black Sheets.—Nos. 
100 pounds; Nos, 
15-16 gage, $1.90; 
Nos, 22-24 gage, $2; Nos. 25-26 gage, 
No. 27 gage, $2.10;. No. 28 gage, $2.15; 
29 gage, $2.20; No. 30 gage, $2.30. 


pe.e 


ations are 


Sheets. 
10-12 gage, $1.80 


13-14 gage, $1.85; 
Nos. 17-21 gage, 


per 
Nos. 


gage, 
25-27 gage, $2.05; 
29-39 gage, $2.15; 
No. 32 gage, $2.25 
3-8 $1.50 
Nos. 


15-16, 


$2.09; 


pe 


Nos. 
$1,55:3 


Nos. 


per 100 
11-12, $1.60; 


$1.75. 


Blue Annealed. 
pounds; Nos. 9-10, 
Nos. 13 14, 32.00 $ 


Galvanized. 
10-11 gage, $2.30 
12-14 gage, $2.40; 
Nos. 17-21 gage, 
5; Nos. 25-26 gage, 
No. 28 gage, $3.30; 
gage, $3.60. 


Nos. 
Nos. 


100 pounds; 
Nos, 15-16 
$2.70; Nos. 22-24 
$3.00: 


No. 29 


per 


Roofing Sheets. 


Net extras on all gages per 100 pounds. 
Corrugated 2-inch, 2%-inch, 3-inch and 5- 
inch corrugation, 5c; 2 V crimped without 


sticks, 5c; corrugated 1%-inch corrugation, 
10c; 3 V crimped without sticks, 10c; pressed 
standing seam with cleats, 15c; plain roll 
roofing with or without cleats, 15c. 

Painted Roofing. 

12 to 18 gage, inc., 5c; 19 to 24 gage, 
‘nc., 10c; 25 to 28 gage ine., 15c. 

Tin Plate.—Some of the mills in this 
district are unable to operate at ca- 
pacity because of the scarcity of tin 
bars. The leading interest ts booking 
fairly heavy tonnage for next year’s 


shipment, although some of the inde- 
pendent makers are declining to open 
Looks, that 
will the 
There is but little new tonnage being 


better 
of the 


believing prices 


rule before end year. 


placed for 1912 shipment, but specify 


ing is heavy. The prevailing quot- 
ation follows: 

Coke tin plate, 100-pound basis, 14 x 20, 
$3.60, f. o. b. mill, Pittsburgh dist: 

Rails and Track Material.—|.ead- 
ing eastern railroads are beginning 
to cover rail requirements for 1913, 
and mills in this district have been 
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notified of heavy tonnages being 
booked in eastern cities. Rails 
booked by the Steel Corporation 
will be rolled at the Edgar Thom- 
son works of the Carnegie Steel 
Co. The Cambria Steel Co. has 
booked rather heavy tonnages of 
rails for 1913 shipment. There has 
been continued demand for rails for 


The $1.75 quo- 
has 
not 


this year’s’ shipment. 
standard spikes 


and it is 


tation on en- 


disappeared be- 


$1.80 


tirely 


be shaded. There 


inquiry 


lieved can 


is considerable for spikes 


for shipment for first and second 


although orders 
the 


follows, 


quarter, no large 


have been placed during last 


are quoted as 


Rails 
the 
sections 


week. 


with price open-hearth 


1.34c per pound at the 


base on 
steel 
mill: 
heavier, 1.25¢ per pound; 
carloads and less than 500 tons, 1.34c per 
pound; light rails on base weight of 40 to 45 


Fifty-pound and 


pounds, 1.25c, the schedule on the other 
weights being irregular and subject to nego- 
tiations; angle bars for standard sections, 
1.50c, Pittsburgh; track bolts, 2.00c to 2.10c¢, 
Pittsburgh. 
Railroad Spikes. 

444, 5 and 5 and 9-16... $1.80 
a 336, & O46. Oe FB Mico ntesetceses .10 
536, 4 ame O96 2° 7-46... Geave veer dadiccs 20 
pi a ee ee a rere or eS 30 
Se 8 BR A Reve dcens ss aden ts tas akepee 40 
335i: 3 end BIG WSR, ciuc cvawetacvedes .60 
OS WHE ~ civ ack < to.000 tebe 6 peeeeeges ber .80 

Billets and Sheet Bars.—No sales 
of semi-finished steel have been re- 
ported for several weeks, notwith- 
standing the fairly heavy new de- 
mand. Some of the consumers are 


seriously considering first quarter re- 


quirements, although no definite in- 
quiry is reported Bessemer sheet 
and tin bars and open-hearth bars 
have been advanced 50 cents a ton, 
respectively, and the market is now 
represented by the following nominal 


quotations: 





Bessemer 4 x 4 billets with 0.25 carbon 
and less are quoted at $24.50 to $25.00, with 
the usual extra for size and analysis, and 
open-hearth rolling billets, $25.00 to $25.50. 
Bessemer sheet and tin bars are quoted at 
$25.00 to $25.5 and open hearth sheet bars 
are quoted $25.59 to $26.00, f. o. b Pitts 
burgh and Youngstown for fourth quarter, 
with full freight to destination added. *Forg- 
ing billets are quoted at $31.00 to $32.90, 


Pittsburgh. 


and Bands. — Specifications 
and 


Hoops 
against heavy, 
1913 ma- 
book- 


1.35c, 


contracts are 


some demand for 
terial. The leading interest is 
ing 1913 1.45¢ 


for hoops and bands, respectively, and 


there is 


tonnage at and 


independent makers, as a rule, are 
quoting $1 a ton above these figures 
Quotations, which are being firmly 
held, follow 

Hoops in carload lots, 1.45¢ to 1.50c; Pitts- 
burgh; in less than carload lots, 1.50c¢ to 
1.55¢; bands 1.35c to 1.40c, base, with net 
extras, as per standard steel 








605 










Merchant Bars.—Rather heavy ton- 
nage, for first quarter shipment, has 
been booked by mills in this district 
for steel bars, which are being firmly 
held at 1.35c. Some steel bar makers, 
it is reported, are quoting 1.40c, and it 
is known that this price is freely paid 
where early shipment is possible. Iron 
are in good demand, and most 
of the manufacturers are refusing to 


bars 


Some makers are asking 
prompt material. Leading 
makers continue to scrutin- 
ize and in some 
cases reductions are made. The Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Co. and the Colum- 
Stee! & Shafting Co. today aen- 
nounced an advance $2 a ton in 
of shafting. Both these 
manufacturers are expected to accept 
quarter 


shade 1.55c. 
1.60¢ for 
steel bar 


tonnages closely, 


bia 
of 
the price 


tonnage for first shipment 
at the new quotations, which are 60 
per off for carload lots and 55 
off for than carload 
Revised follow: 
1.55¢, 
steel 


cent 


per cent less. 


lots. quotations 


Common iron bars, 1.50c to Pitts- 
Jessemer and open-hearth bars, 
and cultivator, 1.35¢, channels, 
tees, under 3 inch, 1.45c, all f 
The following differentials are 
steel: Less than 2,000 pounds 
and than 1,000 pounds of a size, 
0.15 less 1,000 pounds, 0.35. 
Cold rolled, and ground shafting, 62 and 69 
off in 


carloads 
Muck Bar.—No 
reported, 

underestimated 
been in the 
eral days for additional 
The market is quoted at $31, 
burgh. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Advanced 


burgh; 
1.35c; plow 
angles, 


b. mill. 


zees, 


0. 


maintained on 


not less 


advance, than 


per cent carloads and 55 per cent im 


le delivered in base territory. 


of muck 
although 
reqtire- 


ss than 
sales bar 


have ‘been con- 


sumers who 
market sev- 
tonnage, 
Pitts- 


ments have 


quotations, announced a week ago, 
have been established without diffi- 
culty, and another advance is _ pre- 
dicted before tonnage for 1913  ship- 


is booked. There has been con- 
siderable demand for bolts and 
rivets, for delivery after Jan. 1, but 
makers show little inclination to book 


ment 
nuts, 


such tonnage at prevailing quotations. 

Shipments are three and four months 

deferred. Quotations follow: 
Rivets 

head 


rivets, 


structural rivets, $1.99; cone 


$2. 
Bolt and Nut Discounts 


smaller and 
and 2%; larger 


Button 
head boiler 


inches 


10 


bolts, *% x 6 
threads, 
70, 10. 


Carriage 
shorter, cut 
and longer, 


75, 


pressed nuts; % 
shorter, rolled, 75, 
10 and 7%; larger 


hot 
and 


75, 


bolts with 
smaller 

cut, 

10 


Machine 
x 4 inches, 
10, 10 and 2%; 
and longer, 70, 


and 5. 
Gimlet 
and 


Hot 


$5.90 


and cone point lag or coach screws, 


124%. 


pressed square, blank or tapped nuts, 
off list; hot pressed hexagon blank or 
tapped, $6.55 


Cold 
tapped, 
Y-inch 
%-inch, 


Structural 


pressed C. & T. sauare, blank or 
$5.90 off; hexagon, blank or tapped, 
and larger, $6.85 off; smaller than 
$7.45 off 


Shapes.—What has been 














HUD 


the leading 


1 40. and independent 


asking 1.45c¢ 


ipment The American 
| taken an 
‘ steel for towers 
Ss n lines to be 
bama Interstate Power 


gomery, Ala. Interé 


inquiry -calling for 


Merchant Pipe.—!] 


eel pipe continues 
vera makers have 
1 t quartet 
tations 
reported, h b 
) I I i! id 
ul 1 regula 


cer has taken a contra 


IRON 


ll be announ 


Double Extra Strong Plain Ends, Card 


Weight. 


BM tihees vere gens 58 50 
; to 1 inch iis. 61 53 . 
2 and meh. iss. 63 55 - és 
Bi SG. ci deihiv'es ene @ 56 50 
2 oS i a ere as 61 55 
4 “Ey Se orr 60 54 
7 and 8 in 53 43 


+ 2 


Plugged and reamed pipe is furnished at 2 
her price, either butt or lap weld. 





The above discounts are for full weight 
pipe, subject to a variation of 5 per cent, 
merchant pipe, when specified, being fur- 
nished up to 6 inches at one point higher 


discount (lower price). 


Boiler Tubes.—There has been some 
iew demand for locomotive and mer- 
chant’ tubes, and specifications against 
contracts continue heavy. The follow- 


ing discounts prevail: 


1! BO eens fea tey shia sul ‘ ‘ 
4 «to 4 a ick > atte nies 0. ae-0 62 47 

? Ss ag kwh er reehs vedi wees 64% . 52 
OS Sa. Are 69% 54% 

3 to 4 Gs dice Cheese eke 72 57 

eS eS ee eee Se 64% 

y to 13 Mees cota ceedereeveresse 6 


To destination east of Mississippi river will 
be .sold at delivered discount for carloads 
lowered by 2 points, for lengths 22 feet and 
under; longer lengths, f. o. b. Pittsburgh. 
Usual extras to jobbers and boiler manufac- 


Wire.—The wire market is strong 
stronger than it has been at any time 
this year \lthough an advance has 
been expected for several days, some 
of the leading manufacturers report 
that an effort is being made to pre- 
vent a too rapid rise in the market. 
Specifying for all products has been 
liberal, and heavy shipments are be 
ing made to all parts of the country. 
\ number of large consumers have 
attempted to place tonnage for 1913 
shipment, and one of the mills has 


booked a small tonnage, at $1 above 


prevailing quotations. \s a general 
rule, however, books for next year's 
shipment have not been opened. The 
following quotations are firm 


Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.70: 


tailers’ carload lots, $1.75; cut nails (west- 
ern makers), jobbers’ lots, $1.65 to $1.70, 
7 


painted barb wire, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.70; 


retailers’ carload lots, $1.75, with 30c for gal- 
-arloa 


vanizing; ‘plain wire to jobbers in carloads, 
$1.50; and to dealers, in carloads, $1.55 
polished taples, $1.70; galvanized _ staples, 
e> 

$ 


Wire Rods.—Despite the fact that 


| . . 
rods covered est 


consumers of wire 
mated requirements earlier in the year, 
1 the 


last two weeks, although few sales 


there has been heavy new demani 


have been reported \ rather heavy 
tonnage of high carbon open-hearth 
rods sold about a week ago at $31, 
and it is believed impos- 
ble to shade $27, Pittsburgh, for this 
laterial of ordinary analysis. One of 
the leading makers 1s asking $28 and 


$29, Pittsburgh. We quote both Bes 


semer and open-hearth rods at $27 
and $28, Pittsburgh. 


Coke.—The market for spot fur- 
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nace coke has been showing strength 
the past week, and sellers are ask- 
ing front $2.75 to $3, ovens, and a 
round tonnage of coke for western 
shipment has been made at $2.85. 
This transaction involves about 10 
or 15 cars a month for shipment 
during the remainder of the year. 
No large contracts have been re- 
ported for more than a week. Un- 
iontown dealers have sold _ heavy 
tonnages of contract furnace fuel at 
$2.50, ovens, and some claim these 
sellers have no more coke to offer 
for shipment after Jan. 1. On the 
other hand, it is claimed Union- 
town manufacturers still have about 
50 per cent of their contract coke 
to dispose of. Foundry coke, in 
small lots, has sold as high as $3.10, 
for prompt delivery, but no contract 
sales have been reported. Accord- 
ing to the Connellsville Courier, 
production for the week ending Sept. 
21 made a gain of 850 tons com- 
pared with the week before, the gain 
being made by the merchant ovens. 
Shipments gained 206 cars. The 
following quotations prevail at the 


present time: 


Co ‘ \ ¢ 65 to 2.90 
Cc S 50 to 2.75 
Conne \ ) V 90 to 3.15 
C ¢ \ rt } 90 to 3.15 


Old Material._-The market for iron 


and steel scrap continues strong. It is 


elieve impossible to obtain heavy 
melting steel below the maximum 
quotation, $14.50. Sales at $14.75 have 
been rumored, but it: has been im 
possible to verify such reports. Em- 
bargoes against the Pittsburgh Steel 
Co. and the West Penn Steel Co. have 
been lifted and it is probable that 
shipments to both plants will be re- 
sumed shortly No. 1 wrought scrap 
has shown strength since the last re- 
port, a couple of dealers reporting 
sales at between $14.75 and $15.00 
L.ow phosphorus has been selling at 
quotations 25 cents above those pre- 


ago. Machine shop 


aa 
>) 


vailing 
turnings and cast borings are in good 
demand, and advances on price values 
are expected. The market here corre- 
sponds more favorably to that at 
Philadelphia than it did a week or so 
ago. We quote gross tons, delivered 
in the Pittsburgh district, including 
Brackenridge, Steubenville and Foll 


ansbee, as follow s 








Heavy neit i $14.25 to 14 ) 
Rerolling rails ..... ; ..- 15.00 to 15.50 
Malleable ‘ : cocnse S800 63:22.5 
Bundled sheet S¢ were re Ep r ee 
Iron axles . : ..-. 24.00 to 25.00 
Old iron. rails... . 16.00 to 16.50 
Stove plate 10.59 to 11.00 
No wre 4.75 to 15.00 
Old « wheels 15.00 to 15.5 
L« S S 17.25 to 17.50 

I shoj turnings 10.75 to 11.00 
Cast: borings ..... 9.75 to 10.00 
No. 1 cast scraj 13.50 to 13.75 
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Heavy Contracting for Finished Materials 























Trape Review, 
Blk., Oct. 1 


Office of Tue Iron 
1328 Monadnock 


Considerable business is being 


| ooked 


in this territory for the first 


half of the coming year, of which 
the leading interest is taking very 
heavy tonnage. Independent mills in 
the west are booking business for 


first quarter, but only in limited quan- 


tities and are endeavoring to post- 
pone second quarter contracts until 
the first of the year. On account of 
the congestion of Corporation mills, 
the larger part of the business in 
bars, plates and shapes is going to 


independents. The railroads are active 


buyers and heavy rail orders are be- 


The 


strength 


placed. sheet market is 


ing 


showing great and changes 
which 


Nos. 


Owing to 


in differentials have been made 


result in an advance of $1 on 


22, 24 and 29 galvanized. 


prospects for higher prices ot ore, 
coke and other raw materials the 
feeling prevails in this territory that 
1913 will bring high prices in. all 


lines in spite of persistent efforts on 
the part of 
avoid all 


market, 


many leading interests to 


appearances of a runaway 


Pig Iron.—lurther advances in the 


quotations on southern iron were 


made during the week, No. 2 foundry 


for delivery during the remainder ot 
the year being firm at $13.50, Birm- 
ingham. Some of the léading south- 


ern producers are adhering closely to 


$14, Birmingham, for any delivery 
and the best quotation in the market 
for first quarter is now $13.50.  Busi- 
ness offered on that basis, however, 


must be submitted to the furnaces be 


fore closing. One Chicago interest 


representing southern and Ohio fur- 
i for delivery 


P12 "7c 
haces 1s quoting $10./9 


during the last quarter and is unable 


to quote for 1913 delivery Three 
hundred tons for delivery during the 
remainder of the year at $13.75 have 


been taken’ by a western Illinois melt- 


er. The leading interest reports its 
furnaces wel! sold up for this year 
in both northern and southern iron 
and will take business for first quar- 


ter delivery only at $14, Birmingham, 


for southern and $17.50, f. o. b. Bay 
furnaces for northern iron Al- 


View 
though the majority of the producers 


adhering closely 


in this 


locality are 





to the $17.50 basis, strong Chicago 
interests continue to quote $17, f. o. 
b. furnace for any delivery up to 
July 1, 1913. No business is being 
actively sought at that figure, how 
ever, and large tonnages are being 
avoided. 

Preparations for blowing in the 
two idle stacks of the Iroquois Iron 
Co. are being pushed forward rapidly 
and it is thought that one will be in 


blast by Noy. 1. The prospective ad- 


dition of these two stacks to the 


capacity of this district may be in 


part responsible for the present mini- 
mum quotations for northern iron, 
but it is probable that advances will 


be in order when a portion of their 


output has been’ sold. Considerable 


inquiry for spot 


shipment is develop- 


ing, as more melters are finding their 
purchases insufficient to cover the in- 
creases in business. Some _ strong 


basic inquiry including 


has appeared, 
two lots ranging from 10,000 to 20,000 


tons and from 6,000 to 8,000 


tons re- 


spectively. 


The following prices represent the 
market for Chtcago delivery, except 
northern foundry and malleable Bes 
semer, which are quoted f. o. b. local 


furnaces: 
Rest of First 
year. quarter. 








Lake * ra $1875 $19 
Nort! 00 (17 
Sout 2 17.8 17 
Vachon: co. silv’r’s 8 pe ‘ l ‘ ) : 
Malleable Bessemer ..... 17.00 7.00 
BONG. oosdeu. ] 
Merchant Bars.—Bar iron is very 
firm at current quotations and con- 
siderable business is being booked 
for the first half of 1913. Steel bars 
are exceedingly strong, one of the 
leading independent makers adher- 
ing firmly to a basis of 1.45¢, Pitts- 
burgh, for delivery during the first 
quarter. On account of the pro- 
nounced congestion in the Steel Cor- 
poration mills, the independents are 
booking almost all of the business 
in this material for first quarter de 
livery. Comparatively little ton- 
nage is available for first quarter 


from any source and it is probable 
that high premiums will be offered 
in the near future. 

We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol 
lows: 


Sar iron, 


steel 


soft 


1.40c to 1.45c; bars, bands 
and small shapes, 1.53c; hoops, 1.58ce- to 1.63¢; 
steel, 1 inch and 
shafting 62 per cent off list for 


cent off for than 


rerolled, 


finished machinery 


of 
sSmootn 
larger, 1.78c; 


: , ee ' 
carload lots, 57 per less 


carloads, 


On iron and steel from local stock 


we quote as follows: 


Bar iron, 1.90c per pound base; soft steel 


ars, 1.90c per pound base; soft steel hoops, 


2.20c, full extras. 


Material. — The 
producers 
1.45c¢ to 
delivery during 
all of the 
being taken by 


Structural 
pendent 


inde- 
continue to ob- 
1.50¢ 
the 


new 


for 
first 


tain from shapes 
half. 
business 


the 


for 
Practically 


offered is inde- 


pendents, as the leading interest is 
out of the market for first quarter 
and has comparatively little to offer 
for second quarter. Fabricators are 
obtaining high prices for such con- 
tracts as they are able to take but 
under present conditions the diffi- 
culty of obtaining mill delivery is 


greatly curtailing their activity. Some 


of the smaller contracts have been 
filled entirely out of store and larg- 
er jobs are being delayed until 
spring. The structural contracts 


placed during the week reflect* this 
condition as they amount to but 
1060 tons. Of this total the leading 
interest has taken over 60 per cent, 
consisting of 155 tons from Gufin 
& Mauzy for a three-story building 
at Gary, Ind., and 498 tons from the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Railroad Co. for an extension 
to the ore dock at Superior, Wis. 
The National Iron Co. has_ taken 
254 tons from the Duluth Curling 
Club for a club house at Duluth, 
and the Northwestern Steel. Co. has 
taken 153 tons from the North- 
western Electric Co. for a power 
house at White Salmon, Wash. 
We quote, mill prices, £0. Bi 
Chicago, as follows: 

Beams and channels, 15 inch and under, 
1.58c. For extras, see Pittsburgh report. 


Store prices are as follows: 


All angles, 3 inches and. larger, including 


hes, $2.00 per 100 pounds; angles 


over 6 


es, $2.10 per 103 pounds, base; beams, 3 


o 15 ches, inclusive, $2.00 per 100 pounds, 
vase; channels, 3 inches and larger, $2.00 
per 100 pounds, base. 


Rails 
though 


and Track Fastenings.—Al- 


nothing definite has been 
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learned, it is understood that rail 
purchases for 1913 requirements in 
this territory are very heavy. Al- 
though the requirements have not 
in all cases been compiled, some 
western roads are anticipating them 
and placing orders covering a part 
of the necessary tonnage. The move- 
ment of track fastenings is increas- 
ing and some exceptionally good 
tonnages have been placed for deliv- 
ery during the first half. The dis- 
position of the railroads to profit 
by the lessons of the current year 
has developed into a_ pronounced 
buying movement and it is thought 
in some quarters that rail require- 
ments wilk be well covered by Jan- 
uary 1. Although the leading in- 
terest has been booking the ma- 
jority of the rail orders, independ- 
ent producers in this territory have 
received heavy specifications for 
track fastenings at current quota- 
tions or better. 

We quote, light rails, f. 0. b. Chi- 
cago, and track fastenings, f. o. b. 


Joliet, as follows: 


Light rails, carloads, 25 to 45-pound, 1.30c; 
16 to 20-pound, 1.35c; 12-pound, 1.40c; 8- 
pound, 1.50c. 

Light section relayers, 45 pounds and un- 
der, subject to inspection, $22 to $24; stand- 
ard section relaying rails, subject to imspec- 
tion, $23 to $24, 

Track fastenings, f. o. b. Joliet, angle bars, 
1.50c; railroad spikes, 1.8U0c to 1.90c; smaller 


size spikes, 1.70c base; track bolts with 


square nuts, 2.20c to 2.30c. 


Plates.—The additional car orders 
include 22 all-steel suburban coaches 
placed with the Pressed Steel Car 
Co. by the Pennsylvania Co. The 
same buyer has also placed an or- 
der for 22 all-steel suburban coach- 
es with the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co. and 20 alli-steel through- 
service coaches with the Standard 
Steel Car Co. The Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas is in the market for 
23 baggage cars. Car buying has 
fallen off somewhat as compared 
with the activities of the last few 
weeks but the builders have enough 
business on their books to congest 
their shops for the balance of the 
winter. Owing to the congestion of 
the plate mills, considerable difficulty 
is being experienced in obtaining 
material. The leading interest still 
refuses to quote on this material and 
the greater part of the business for 
1913 is going to independent pro- 
ducers. New business is being tak- 
enona basis of 1.40c, Pittsburgh, for 
first quarter and prominent inde- 
pendents are taking business for 
second quarter only when forced 
to do so by insistent demands of 


buyers. 
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We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 

Tank plates, % inch thick, 6% to 190 
inches wide, 1.58c. For extras, see Pittsburgh 
report. 

Store prices are as follows: 

Tank steel, % inch and heavier, up to 72 
inches wide, 2.00c. 

Bolts, Nuts and _ Rivets.—Higher 
quotations on bolts, nuts and rivets 
have not caused any let-up in de- 
mand and the majority of the west- 
ern producers are firm at current 


quotations. Boiler rivets are firm 
at $2, but the leading independent 
producers are taking business in 
structural rivets under $1.90. The 


market for this material in this ter- 
ritory is somewhat irregular and 
while the mills are well filled for 
some items and sizes, they are in 
a position to shade the market on 


others. 

We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 

Rivets 

Structural rivets, 4 to 1% inches, 1.98c to 
?08&c, base, Chicago, in carload !ots; boiler 
rivets, 0.10c additional. 

Bolt and Nut Discounts 
( arriage bolts up to 4& x 6 inches, rolled 


thread, 75-10-2-! larger sizes, 75-10 


Machine bolts, up to 3% x 4 inches, rolled 


thread, 75-10-10-2-%; cut thread 75-10-7 
larger sizes, 75-10-5, 

Hot pressed nuts, square head, $5.90 oft 
per cwt.; hexagon, $6.55 off per cwt. 


Sheets.— Western producers have 
made some changes in the _ differ- 
entials on galvanized sheets, which 
result in an advance of $1 a ton on 
Nos. 22, 24 and 29. Number 29, 
which has been quoted 0.10c above 
No. 28, is now quoted at an advance 
of 0.15¢ and Nos. 22 and 24, which 
have been quoted 0.50c under No. 28, 
are now quoted at 0.45c under the 
latter. The sheet market is very 
firm in this territory and western 
producers are not actively seeking 
business. Jobbers continue to have 
considerable trouble — with stock 
shortages and there is some talk of 
higher prices. If the conditions in 
the spelter market maintain, higher 
quotations on galvanized sheets are 
practically assured. 

We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as 
follows: 

Blue annealed, No. 10, 2.15c; No. 12, 2.20c. 
Box annealed, No. 28, 2.70c. Galvanized No. 
28, 3.95c. 

For mill prices, see Pittsburgh report. 
Freight to Chicago, 18 cents. 

Wire Products.—The demand for 
wire nails and fencing continues 
unabated and neither the leading in- 
terest nor independent producers are 
actively seeking new business. The 
fall trade has developed beyond ex- 
pectations at this date and _ further 
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advances in quotations are expected 
before the first of the year. 

We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as 
follows: 

Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.88; re- 
tailers’ carload lots, $1.93, retailers’ less 
than carload lots, $1.98; painted barb wire, 
jobbers’ carload lots, $1.88; retailers’ carload 
lots, $1.93; retailers’ less than carload lots, 
$1.98, with 30c for galvanizing; plain wire, 
jobbers’ carload lots, $1.68; retailers’ carload 
lots, $1.73. 

Merchant Pipe and Tubes.—Some 
buying by railroads for repair work 
is reported and the demand from 
both jobbers and consumers is  un- 
checked. The former are taking out 
their entire contract tonnage in 
many cases and the prices are very 
firm with strong indications of an 
advance. 

We quote, store prices, on mer- 
chant pipe and tubes, as follows: 


Jron and Steel Pipe Basing Prices. 


Steel, Iron, 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Sutt, 
% inch and % inch. 69.2 48.2 62.2 2 
i eae 13.4 62.2 67.2 Siz 
% inch to 1% inch. 76.2 67.2 70.2 58.2 
Lap. 

SORE Sins Fanweee aS fs.8 Gua CG. Toa 
4% inch to 6 inch.. 75.2 66.2 68.2 59.2 
Card Weight. 

7. mch to 12 inch... 72.2 61.2 66.2 -:55.2 
Extra Strong Plain Ends. 

Butt. 

*, % % inch..... 64.2 52.2 59.2 47.2 
NT er eee 2 31,2 6.3 Ri 

2 inch to 3 inch.... 74.2 62.2 as 
Lap 
a Cees phivd en ir oe 70.2 58.2 Py ek Pe 
7 inch to 8 inch.... 64.2 52.2 59.2 47.2 
Double Extra Strong. 
Butt. 
ae eee ee aa 6S5ue 
% inch to 1 inch 69.2 48.2 
Lap 
oy eee 58.2 46.2 
4% timch to 6 inch... 59.2 47.2 
7.amch to 8 inch.... 52.2 40.2 
Tubes. 
Lap weld Charcoal Shelby 
steel. iron. seamless. 


Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 


Xa a eee 37 a 55% 
13%, to 2% inch..... 53 38 34 
23% to 3% inch..... 63 48 "44 
3% to 4% inch..... 65% 48 44 

5 to 6 inch. 53 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Although some 
large contracts are pending, the 
market has been quiet during the 
week and no material tonnages have 
been placed. In spite of the in- 
creasing strength of pig iron, there 
has been no advance as yet in pipe 
quotations. Railroads are beginning 
to show interest in their 1913 re- 
quirements and a number of inquiries 
for fair tonnages are in the market. 

We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as 
follows: 

Four-inch water pipe, $30, 6 to 12 inches, 
$28, larger sizes, $27; gas pipe, $1 a ton 
higher. 

Old Material.—Continued speculat- 
ive buying is responsible for fur- 
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ther advances in the scrap market. 
By quick turns of material bought 
at lower prices dealers have realized 
considerable profit in the past few 
weeks and consequently are very 
bullish. Stocks in the hands of 
consumers in this’ territory, how- 
ever, are in the majority of cases 
sufficient to last over 90 days and 
some of the larger buyers evince a 
disposition to drop out of the mar- 
ket for a time. The railroads are 
still unable to bring in a great deal 
of scrap, owing to the scarcity of 
labor for moving it, which partly 
accounts for the present strength of 
the market. But with the large 
stocks in the hands of consumers, 
together with those that have been 
gathered by dealers in the past few 
weeks, it is thought that the high 
point of the market has at least 
been closely approached. An addi- 








tional reason check of the 
ward tendency is found in the stock 
the hands of 
approximate 
Should the market go 
much higher, it is probable that this 


will be dumped, 


150,000 tons. 


have been small, some fair tonnages 
closed Monday, of which the princi- 


Pennsylvania 


Northwestern 














Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
Penton Bildg., Oct. 1. 


Iron Ore.—Leading shippers have 


been able to contract for some wild 
vessel tonnage at the regular contract 
rate, but smaller shippers are paying 
from 10 to 15 cents advance and the 
wild tonnage continues in good de- 
mand. It is expected that the move- 
ment of ore for September, on which 
statistics are not yet available, will 
be well over 6,000,000 tons in spite of 
the many difficulties which have been 
encountered during the month [n- 
quiry for ore continues and a large 
tonnage could be sold, if the ore com- 
panies had it to sell. 

On base ores with the guarantee of 55 per 
cent on old range and Mesabi Bessemer, and 
51% per cent on old range and Mesabi non- 
Bessemer, we quote as follows: Old range 
Bessemer, $3.75; Mesabi Bessemer, $3.50; old 
range non-Bessemer, $3.00; Mesabi non Bes- 
semer, $2.85. 

Pig Iron.—The pig iron market con 
tinues strong and active. One Cleve- 
land furnace has advanced its quot- 
ation on No. 2 foundry to $16.59, fur- 
nace, for the remainder of the year 
and the first quarter of next year, but 
Corrigan, McKinney & Co. continue 
to sell at $16. The price of Jisco 
silvery 8 per cent siliconiron has been 
advanced to $18, furnace, or $19.55, 
Cleveland, for the remainder of the 
year and $19, furnace, for the first 


Middlesex, Pa., will be blown 


Coke.—The scarcity of furnace coke 
becoming more pronounced and any 
furnace which is figuring on blowing 
in has before it a very serious prob- 
lem as to where it will get its supply 
The prices are tending up- 


prompt foundry is $3.25. 


Finished Material. — 
finished material in the Cleveland dis- 
trict are urging deliveries with all the 


finding it difficult to satisfy their cus- 


its quotation on 







on which bids closed Wednesday. 

We quote for delivery in consum-_ 

ers’ yards, Chicago, as follows: 
Gross Tons 


Old: car <whoeleicks<cdecie tenons $13.25 to 13.75 
Old ise” Pele... cr ieiehiies 17.00 to 17.50 
Rerolling rails (5 ft. and over) 15.00 to 16.00 
Old steel rails (3 ft. and under) 13.50 to 14.00 


Frogs, switches and guards.... 13.00 to 13.50 
Heavy melting steel......6..5. 13.00 to 13.50 
Ghovelitig Weel. iacckceuctivien 13.00 to 13.50 
Net Tons 
No. 1° EB. Ry ee cede kn $13.50 to 14.00 
No.: 2 Ri: Rs ee ks oe sean 12.50 to 13.90 
Arch bars and transoms....... 17.00 to 17.50 
Knuckles, couplers and springs. 12.75 to 13.25 
She. occas Gd verdad os cake 16.50 to 17.00 
Iron «Caf BEING co oti t ieee 21.50 to 22.00 
Stoel COE BRIBES cies cs ccons .. 17.25 to 17.75 
Locomotive Tit@S ov icccccseeenst 13.50 to 14.00 
Dienlees  .SePGR) isc iedi cs cameuean 10.25 to 10.75 
Pine’ andl GOR is nccds cesigcacas 10.75 to 11,25 
NO. 1 CORO weeiesevestcednc tous 12.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 :: DOMGRRis s3 2s hks. 0 dba 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 2 BOGOR. pueda nts 8.59 to 9.00 
No; 1 ‘Beblert  Wiiins «wide ce 9.00 to 9.50 
Boiler punchings .........++... 12.50 to 13.50 
Cast and mixed borings........ 7.50 to 7.75 
Machine shop turnings......... 8.50 to 9.00 
Railroad malleable ......+++++ 13.00 to 13.50 
Agricultural malleable ......... 11.75 to 12.25 
Angle bars, splices, ete., iron... 16.00 to 16.75 
Angle bars, steelicis se ccte deci 13.00 to 13.50 


Stove plate and light cast scrap 10.09 to 10.50 





cember and the first quarter of next 


year, and some contracts have been 
made for first quarter, These high 
quotations do not seem to deter con- 
sumers, who are anxious to cover for 
their requirements for the first quar- 
ter of the year, 

Many mills are already scheduled 
up to March 1 and even April 1, and 
all companies are more conservative 
as to taking on additional tonnage. 
The leading interest will not make 
contracts on shapes and plates for 
delivery after Jan. 1, except to pro- 
tect customers on specific jobs. Bids 
on the new high level bridge across 
the Cuyahoga will be received this 
week, on revised specifications, from 
which some of the objectionable feat- 
ures have been eliminated, The De- 
troit Shipbuilding Co. has closed a 
contract with the George Hall Coal 
Co., of Ogdensburg, N. Y., for two 
steel bulk freighters of Canadian ca- 
nal size. Each will require about 
750 tons of shapes and plates. An in- 
teresting shipment, as illustrating what 
can happen in times of great prosper- 
ity, was that of 1,000 kegs of spikes 
from a Cleveland warehouse to a 
Pittsburgh consumer. Cleveland job- 
bers have been given the intimation 


that within a short time prices on 





LL CT Cty anemone Ws 
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sizes of wrought pipe not covered in 


.the last price advance will be brought 


up in line with it. 


sales 


erade, which is being met by 


from this territory and has caused a 
stocks. The 


falling off. in Chicago 
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Gross Tons. 


ee SG GER eco sececckue es $16.50 to 17.50 
Old steel rails (untler 6 ft.)... 15.00 to 15.50 
15.50 to 16.00 


Old steel rails (over 6 ft.).... 15 
23.50 to 24.00 
































Old Material.—The scrap market is market is also taking» considerable phe ee eres ra ee ey 
‘ : Ol Ce NN nn wba ohne 13.00 to 13.50 
unusually active, and dealers and con- heavy stock that formerly came to Ojd steel boiler plate.......... 11.50 to 12.00 
. . . . . ] _ s 
. are ating rine hide Sa ‘ity and the sly as d in- Malleable iron (railroad)....... 14.00 to 14.50 
sumers are making strong bids to ob his city ind he supply has dim oe oa 19:00 to 19.50 
tain scrap of practically all grades. A ished. Steubenville, O., interests have Axle turnings .............-++5. 11.00 to 11.50 
: ‘ . ‘Aernt . +4: - hi Malleable iron (agricultural). 12.00 to 12.50 
general advance has been the result taken considerable quantities of this emer QM o-oo... veek oor 13.75 to 14.25 
and stocks are now being held at grade. No. 1 machine cast 1s scarce, Country mixed steel............ 12.50 to 12.75 
, : ; a , j . . Bundled: sheet scrap...s-..0.se 11.50 to 12,00 
prices well above quotations of a few due to the heavy demand. Cast iron Net T 
Net Lions. 
weeks ago. A local steel plant has borings are also scarce and in demand 
: F 4 No. 1 R. R. wrought..........$14.00 to 14.50 
taken heavy melting steel at better from southern hig steel plant. at te 200 to 12,80 
than $14, shipments to extend till the Rolling mills here are offering $12 for No. 1 machine cast............ 13.00 to 13.50 
: ‘ ; : ‘ : No. 1 dealers’ wrought..... .». 11.50 to 12.00 
first of the year \n outside steel No. 1 busheling, a concession to the Machine shop turnings.......... 8.75 to 9.00 
plant purchased steel-making scrap dealers. Heavy steel on the Nickel oe egg — he fees SERRE re eo : <4 
. Sage : to UE CERES 6 gw ce cwe cee 8.75 to 00 
last week and later wired for imme- Plate railroad list last week, went Cast borings ...........ccceeee 7.50 to 8.00 
: 4h : : : : ¢ N g . r . Sel SE ee eee eee 10.00 to 10.50 
ate . ~s ' ‘ $1465. eros woe . | 
diate shipment. This is indicative of at $14.65, gTOss. We quote, f. o. b. uns es Ge Ge 15°50 to 16°00 
the pressure from outside for this Cleveland, as follows: Wrought iron arch bars........ 16.00 to 16.50 
; ~ : ae eR i 
SN SS 4 
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Inquiry for Basic Pig Iron 
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Office of Tue Iron Trane Review, No. 2 foundry iron at $15, Ironton, Northern No, Cnet eee eeeees . $16.70 to 17.20 
03 Mercantile | ibrary Bidg., Oct, 1. : 1 Northern No A athe SRR Be 16.20 to 16.95 
but practically all the rest are hold- Northern No. 4 ...........005. 15.95 to 16.70 
i 4% thi sti : " PIE Cc : ilveries er cel silico 7.70 to 20 
Pig Iron.—The market, while still jing for $15.50 or higher, and one “!vertes 8 per cent silicon.... 17.70 to 18 
cce onally strong i changeable, lanoino tate for “ej - y $ . - 
exceptionally rong, 15S 8g Hlanging Rock furnace is firm at $16. Coke.—Prices on both furnace and 


and rather uncertain as to prices. 


Both surprisingly high and low quo- 


tations are being given on certain 


makes of southern and southern Ohio 
higher figures very 


iron, with the 


much in the majority. The general 
furnaces is to not 


not to sell any 


attitude of the 
solicit business, and 
further ahead than is absolutely nec- 


essary. The volume of buying and 


selling, however, is comparatively 


large, most of the purchases being 


made under cover, and without gen- 


eral inquiries. One large firm reports 
that its 
trict during the past week aggregated 
Most of the 


sales in the Cincinnati dis- 
from 6,000 to 7,000 tons 
general inquiry is for basic iron, which 
is scarce In this territory at the pres- 
ent time. 

furnace iron are 


from $13.25 to 


Sales of southern 
being made all the way 
$14, Birmingham basis, with the Ala- 
bama makes and one Tennessee brand 
selling at the higher figure, generally 
at from $13.50 to $14. \labama 
furnaces are holding firm at 
lower than $14, and one at $14.50, for 
general 


Tw i) 


nothing 


last quarter shipment. The 


tendency is towards higher prices, and 
quotations on Tennessee 


these lower 


will very likely disappear within a 
day or two. 

The southern Ohio situation shows 
an equally wide range of prices. One 


furnace in that territory will still sell 


The tendency to withhold all furnace 
market at present is 


than in the 


iron from the 
greater in this district 
south, 

There are inquiries for from 45,000 
to 50,000 tons of basic iron in the mar 
ket at present, divided as follows: A 
local 15,000 


last quarter and _ first 


melter wants tons for 


quarter ship- 
ment, and a southern Ohio user the 
same amount, the delivery also to ex- 
tend into next year; a St. Louis man 
ufacturer is in the market for from 
6,000 to 10,000 tons for the first half, 
and the other 5,000 tons comes from 
Pittsburgh territory. A recent sale of 
10,000 tons of basic iron in St. Louis 


territory was taken by Chicago. fur- 
naces. Other inquiries are: One thous- 
and tons of northern iron for the first 
Indiana; 2,000 


iron from 


quarter, from southern 


to 2,500 tons of southern 
northern Illinois, for the first quarter, 
and the 2,400 tons of from 2% to 3% 
per cent silicon iron from Lansing, 
Mich., for the last and first quarters, 

| With 


is still pending. rates 
$3.25 from Birmingham, and $1.20 from 


freight 


Ironton, we quote Cincinnati prices 


as follows: 


Southern foundry No. 1.. $17.00 to 17 
Southern foundry No, 2... 16.50 to 
Southern foundry No. 3........ 16.00 to 
Southern foundry No. 4........ 15.75 to 
Southern gray forge........... 15.50 to 1 
SRE Pre ee rere 15.00 to 
Soutnern No, F soft. .....0....°417.00 to 
Sothern: Moa.-2° soft... .0<ssv0% 16.50 to 


Standard southern car wheel... 26.50 to 





foundry coke are being advanced at 
a rather rapid rate, and quotations are 
generally from 15 to 25 cents a ton 
higher than those of last week. The 
large 


inquiries for 
for this territory, and will aggregate 


furnace coke -are 
about 50,000 tons a week during the 
first half of next year. Not much is 


being contracted for, though, owing 
to the scarcity of coke and the prices. 
The ‘spot market for foundry coke is 
fairly good, owing to the fact that 
many users who have contracted for 
their requirements, are unable to get 
enough shipped to supply them, and 
are being forced to buy from the open 
market, and usually at higher prices 
than those in their contracts. Prompt 


coke is 


offered on 


generally higher 
contract. We 
Cc ke 


shipment 
than that 
quote below from the leading 
producing districts as follows: 
Contract 
second half. 


Prompt 


Connellsville district: shipment. 


‘ft 


Foundry RON. caidas $3.25 to 3.60 


3.00 to 3.50 
coke.....2. 275 to 3.00 2. 


Furnace 65 to 3.00 


Wise county district: 


Foundry coke....... $3.00 to 3.50 $2.90 to 3.50 
Furnace SOMO oscic 2.50 to 2.75 2.40 to 2.65 


Pocahontas district: 


Foundry coke.......$2.99 to 3.00 $2.75:to 3.00 

Furnace coke....... 2.40 to 2.75 2.40 to 2.75 
New River: 

Foundry coke.......$3.15 to 3.50 $3.00 to 3.50 

Furnacs coke....... 2.50 to 2.75 2.40 to 2.75 


Finished Material.—The differential 


between galvanized 11%-ounce or No. 


29 gage, and No. 28 gage, galvanized 
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in the local 
100 pounds 
No. 28, 
mill at 
deliv- 
Pitts- 
next 


advanced 
per 


been 
10 
Galvanized sheets, 
being held the local 
Pittsburgh, this year’s 
at to 3.40c, 
for the of 
Black sheets, 
at 2.15c for shipment through 
December, and at 2.20c to 
through to next April, Pittsburgh 
Some of — steel 
at Pittsburgh, for 
quarter, of the 
The quota- 
1.35c, Pitts- 


generally quoted 


sheets, has 


market from cents 
to 15 
are 

3.30¢, 


ery, 


cents. 
by 

for 

3.35¢ 


and from 


burgh, first quarter 


year. No. 28 gage, are 
quoted 
next from 
9 at A 
bars are 
the 


mills 


sales 
1.40c, 
but 


basis. 
being made 
second none 
is actively seeking business. 
for the 
Structurals 


tion first quarter is 


burgh. 


at 5 


are 


cents per 100 pounds higher than 
steel bars. 

The recently advanced prices on ware- 
holding firm, and 
that 
do a much larger business if they could 


to 


house articles are 


several houses report they could 


keep their stocks up requirements, 

















Demand for practically all products car- 
ried We 
b. Cincinnati, as 


remains good. quote below 


warehouse prices, f. o. 


follows: 


Steel bars, 1.95c, base; iron bars, 1.85c, 
base; structurals, 2.05c, base; plates, %4 ineh 
and over. 2.05c, base; sheets, blue annealed 
No. 10, 2.25c, base; rivets, cone head, 2.35c, 
base; cold rolled shafting, 58 per cent dis- 
count; boiler tubes as follows: 1% to 2% 
inch, 60 per cent discount; 2% inch, 62 
per cent discount; 2% to 3% inch, 65 per 
cent discount; 3% to 4% inch, 67 per cent 
discount; and 5 to 6 inch, 60 per cent dis- 
count; soft steel cold twisted concrete bars, 
cut to length as follows: 3% inch square 
and larger, 2.10c; % inch square and larger, 
2.20c; % inch square and larger, 2.30c; 5-16 
to. 3@ inch square and larger, 2.50c; % inch 
square and larger, 2.69c. 

The scrap iron business in Cincinnati 
continues to improve and a_ further 
advance of prices on several articles 
ranging from 25 to 50 cents per ton 


offer- 
is quite probable 


maintained. Railroad 
light, but it 


that they are withholding some tonnage 


has’ been 


ings are 


from the market with the hope of ob- 
taining better prices in the future. Local 
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users of scrap are buying in fair quan- 
tities and the demand of the 
city continues to improve. Heavy melt- 
ing scrap and bundled sheet scrap are 


outside 


quoted 50 cents per gross ton higher 
than last week, and No. 1  busheling, 
stove plate, cast borings and mixed 


cast, at 25 cents more per net ton. We 
quote below prices dealers wiil pay and 
also dealers’ selling prices in Cincinnati 
and vicinity as follows: 


Gross Tons 


Old ison reiles ca P2656. cere $13.50 to 14.00 
Old steel = rerolling..........s- 11.50 to 12.00 
Old: tr0n © AHIR s pos kvincides ies wee 18.00 to 18.50 
Heavy melting scrap........... 11.50 to 12.00 
Relaying Faia ..<cedheiine ache 20.75 to 21.50 
Bundled sheet scrap........... 8.75 to 9,25 
Net Tons 
Old No. 1 R. R. wrought...... $11.00 to 11.50 
No, 1 machinery cast.........> 11.25 to 11.75 
No... 1. “DemeRgoncs és petences 9.25 to 9.75 
Stove WED <0 ocd bth ka Re 9.00 to 9.50 
Machine shop turnings......... 7.0) to 7.50 
Cast Derinee “sii Ziscsaspocecse 7.50 to 8.00 
Heavy‘ tweminge 9s foie Cet iN eee 7.75 to 8.25 
Dime. CURR... 09... 0ckeub idan tameee 9.75 to 10.25 
Mallee” Ainc ences bebgkersweeene 7.75to 8.25 
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Philadelphia, Oct 

\t the close of the third quarter, 

eastern steel makers find themselves 

fairly deluged with specifications 


contracts and with 


Some 


against expiring 


current orders. structural 
out 
the 


on 


shape mills practically 
the 
plate 


hand 


now 
this 
has enough tonnage 
tull. to. Dec... 


quotations of 


are 


of market for year and 


maker 
to Some 


1.60c, 


run 


first quarter 


Pittsburgh, have been put out by 


eastern plate and shape mills. Chain 
prices have advanced $2. Shortages 


to 


forge 


of pig iron are beginning 
the 


phosphorus 


appear 


in east especially in and 


low grades and scarcity 


of fuel, labor, ete., is keeping down 


Pig 


very 


active, 


the 


new production. iron is 


Old is firm with 


material 
movement more 
Pig Iron. 
ing more marked in certain grades 
j the 
and 


irregular. 
Shortages are becom- 
Pennsyl- 
of 


tending 


iron in eastern 
district 


of 


ot pig 


vania with scarcity 


fuel, furnace labor, etc 
to 
of these 
The 


ard 


restrain production, early relief 


conditions is not promised. 
affected 
silicon 


grades most are stand- 


gray forge, low or pipe 


iron. In 


Pennsyl- 


iron and low phosphorus 


standard forge, an eastern 


iron manufacturer whose blast 


vania 


about 
the market 
this 


advanced 


is to go out, con- 


furnace 
round 


tinues in for a 
and 
the 
now 
to 


Baldwin 


tonnage for year prices are 


being against consum- 
quoting 
$16.75, 
wr CcoO- 


1,000 


er. Some makers 
$16, furnace, 
Philadelphia. 

motive Works 


to 2,100 tons 


are 
equivalent 

The 
is 


inquiring for 


of forge for first quar- 


Delaware 
of Vir- 
equiva- 


In pipe iron, one 
shop took 3,500 
ginia forge at $14, 
lent to 
Another 
5.000 to 


for 


ter. 
river tons 
furnace, 
$16.50, delivered 
maker took 
No. 3 and 
year, a at $16.35, 
the remainder 
third 
offering 


practically 
eastern pipe 
10,000 
this 
and 
price. A 


+ 
oT 


tons 
forge part 
delivered, at a 
eastern pipe 


$16.50, 


higher 
been de- 
5.000 
last 
Virginia 
of 


has 
on 


maker 
livered, tons of forge and 
No. 3 for 
declined \ 
took 1,500 
for the 
at $14, 
\other 


for 


quarter, which was 
pipe 


Virginia 


company 
No. 3 


maker 


tons 
Virginia 
$14.70, 
there 
of lower 
Makers 
all 
remain 
As 


be 


year from a 


furnace, or delivered. 


pipe maker continues 


3,000 grades, 
low 
sold 


entire- 


out tons 


for first quarter. of 


phosphorus iron are well 


and some of them 
of the 
limited 
metal 


having 


up 


ly out market. produc- 


is and may further 


tion 
curtailed, 
strong, 


is scafce and prices 


are advanced to a 





»? 


minimum of $22, Philadelphia, on 
standard iron. Sales of about 2,500 
tons for delivery next year at this 
basis- are noted. One eastern buyer 
took 1,500 tons, another 900 tons 
additional and a third is out for 800 
tons. Foundry iron continues. to 


gather strength, and sales of Lehigh 
No. 2X at $16.50, or 
Philadelphia and vicinity, are 
being freely made for this year and 


valley furnace, 


$17.25, 


first quarter. One sale of 1,000 tons 
on this basis is reported. Virginia 
No. 2X, first, quarter and half, is 
moving quite well at $15, furnace. 
Sales of 500 and 600 tons at this 
level are noted, the former equiva- 
lent to $17.65, this territory. Vir- 
ginia No. 2X for this year ranges 
from $14.50 to $14.75, furnace, but 
one maker asks $15. The Norfolk 
& Western railroad is closing this 
week for 3,500 to 4,000 tons of foun- 
dry and charcoal for first quarter, 
Roanoke delivery. A sale of 1,000 
tons of charcoal to this district is 
reported. Apart from an inquiry for 
2,000 tons for: first quarter. for a 
Maryland steel maker, there is little 
action in basic. One large buyer is 


reported to be out for an additional 
forward tonnage. prices are 
firm around $16.50, One 
maker recently quoted $16.75, deliv- 


Jasic 
delivered. 
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ered. One of the Brooke furnaces 
went in this week and the small 
Juniata stack will resume about the 
middle of the month. 

We quote for prompt delivery to 
Philadelphia 


consumers’ plants in 


and vicinity, as follows: 


y a) 


Eastern Pa. No. 1X foundry...$17.25 to 17.50 
Eastern Pa. No. 2X foundry... 17.00 to 17.25 
Eastern Pa, No. 2 plain.... 16.75 to 17.00 


Standard gray forge........ .» 16.25 to 16,75 
sasic (Eastern and Central Pa.) 16.25 to 16.50 
Virginia No. b Sena ede 6 vee 17.00 to 17.25 
OEE 20 | ge 0% we vecewk ve 16.50 to 17.50 
DEE. S00 bdaewaess + kdavwd 17.25 to 17.50 
(First Quarter.) 

Malleabl« sini as iz ..+. $17.50 to 17.75 
I Wl: A ae hee e's oa i 16.50 
Eastern Pa. No. 2X foundry... 17.00 to 17.25 
Eastern Ta. No. 2 plain....... 16.75 to 17.90 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Some lead- 
ing sellers of steel bars are still 
quoting 1.35c, Pittsburgh, to regular 
customers for first quarter, but are 
not soliciting business at this level. 
Other makers who have sold freely 
for first quarter at 1.35¢ are now in- 
clined to hold for 1.40c. Bar iron 
in the east is now firmly established 
at a minimum of 1.40c, mill, with 
some makers asking 1.50c. An east- 
ern railroad has closed with a mid- 
dle. western maker for 2,000 tons 
of bar iron for shipment over the 
next two months to western points. 


We anote for delivery to consumers’ plants 
in Philadelphia and _ vicinity: Steel hars at 
1.50¢ te 1.55¢e. and common bar iron at 1.47 %« 
to 1.57“ 


Plates and Shapes.—Eastern plate 
and shape mills, though they prefer 
not to quote, have been naming some 
prices of 1.60c, Pittsburgh, or 1.75c, 
Philadelphia, for first 
have entered a few orders on this 


quarter, and 


basis. Pittsburgh and middle west- 
ern mills are quoting 1.45¢c, Pitts- 
burgh, for first quarter, but are not 
pushing this price. Some eastern 
shape mills are well sold up for this 
year, but others are quoting 1.45c, 
Pittsburgh, or  1.60c, Philadelphia, 
and making no promises of deliv- 
eries. Heavy specifications on plate 
and shape contracts expiring Oct. 1 
have come to eastern mills and in 
some cases buyers have endeavored 
to over-specify amounts, because 
these prices have been lower than 
the current market. The schedule of 
one eastern mill advanced $1, Oct. 1, 
to 1.65c, Philadelphia, for sheared 
and 1.70c for universal plates. Prem- 
iums of $4 to $5 a ton are again 
in evidence on prompt plates. The 
American Bridge Co. will fabricate 
the Dental Mfg. Co. building, 200 
tons, and the North Philadelphia Y. 
M. C. A., 150 tons, both this city 
Pids are being taken on an office 
building at Greensboro, N. C., 500 
tons. The B. & O. took bids in the 
week on 1,000 center sills to require 


about 2,000 tons. 


We quote delivered to consumers’ plants in 


Philadelphia and vicinity: Steel plates, 1.60c 


to 1.70¢:  struetural shapes, 1.60c to 1.65c. 


Pilates and shapes from store are quoted at 


Sheets.—The leading eastern sheet 
maker continues to book new orders 
very liberally at its schedule of 1,70c, 
Pittsburgh, or 1.85c, Philadelphia, for 
No. 10 gage blue annealed. It has 
fallen back on deliveries and is now 
about four weeks behind. 


W 1ote for delivery to consumers’ plants 
in Thiladelphia and _ vicinity No. 10 gage 
blxe annealed sheets at from 1.75c to 1.85c. 


Semi-Finished Steel.—The market 
is very strong in the east and con- 
sumers are having much _ difficulty 
to fill their requirements. A _ lead- 
ing eastern steel maker has entered 
the market for a quantity of forg- 
ing blooms and billets. An _ eastern 
Pennsylvania consumer recently took 
2,000 tons of high sulphur billets 
from an eastern maker. A Mary- 
land tin plate maker has been una- 
ble to satisfy an inquiry for 3,000 
tons of Bessemer tin bars. An east- 
ern maker who has been selling bil- 
lets very liberally is now out of the 
market for this year. 


We quote delivered to consumers’ plants in 
Philadelphia and vicinity 4 x 4-inch open- 
hearth rolling billets at $28 to $28.50 and 
forging billets at from $32 to $33. 

Chains.— Prices of steel chains 


were again advanced $2 a ton the 
past week to a basis of $3.25, Pitts- 


burgh, for %-inch size. 


Old Material.—The 
tinues very firm, though the largest 
lightly at 


market con- 
consumers are buying 
present. The strength of the Pitts- 
burgh market is helping to support 
prices for open-hearth materials in 
the east. Borings are strong and 
higher and_= are 
Sales at $11, delivered, are noted. 
There is some movement in mallea- 
ble and $13.25, 
Low phosphorus scrap is 


becoming scarce. 


delivered, was done 
this week. 
up about 50 cents 

We quote gross tons, delivered to 
consumers’ plants in eastern Penn- 


sylvania and western New Jersey, 


as fc Ne ws: 


Ln ee WG... Oo adie edt awe $17.00 to 18.00 
Old steel rails (rerolling)...... 16.00 to 16.75 
No. 1 heavy melting steel..... 14.50 to 15.00 
Ree WE OIE (pc ah uwebics devo 14.50 to 15.30 
oe Re Se ae ae 24.00 to 25.00 
Ce en: ORS os eave e's 6a be -» 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought........ 16.50 to 17.00 
FE, OE ot vpn nsns deen ees 13.25 to 13.75 
Cast borings oe AS, Oe 10.75 to 11.25 
Machine shop turnings. 11.00 to 11.50 
OO RRP ee 13.75 to 14.25 
TS eee oe ae eee 28.25 to 13.50 
NS =) EOD i on wh ed o'e oh oa 48 he 10.75 to 11.25 
De. SSR. bs Webbe cduesees 12.75 to 13.25 
LA. -DROOPUNDTUS 2. csaaers 18.00 to 18.50 


Freight rates per ton on scrap from Phila- 
delphia to principal eastern consuming points 
are: $0.60 to Ivy Rock, Pa.; $0.65 to Phoe- 
nixville, Pa.; $0.89 to Coatesville, Pa.; $0.85 
to Bethlehem, Pa., Reading, Pa., and Roeb- 
ling, N. J., $1.10 to Pottsville, Pa.; Lebanon, 
Pa., and Columbia, Pa.; $1.20 to Harrisburg 
and Steelton, Pa.; $1.40 to Milton, Pa. 
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Office of Tue Iron Trane Review, 

1115 West Street Bldg., Oct. 1. 

Iron Ore.—Demand for iron ores 
in European markets is very strong at 


present and sellers on the other - side 


are offering to take any unsold portions 


of the tonnage of Wabana, Newfound- 
land, ore annually allotted to eastern 


not 


likely, 


allow 


buyers in this country. It is 
however, that eastern buyers will 
any of the offerings to 
to be diverted abroad, since the price 
this for i 
favorably in 
local 


regular them 
next 

the 

miners 


fixed on ore year 1S 


regarded consuming 
trade. Eastern are not 


vet selling any ore for next year’s de- 
In some cases, they are waiting 


shape 


livery. 
for price 
with Lake Superior interests before ad- 
their 
negotiations 


matters to themselves 


schedules. A moderate 


for 


opting 
amount of next year’s 


ores continues in the east. The steamer 
Tyr recently arrived at Philadelphia 
with another cargo of 2,500 tons of 


Venezuelan ore. 


Pig Iron.—Inquiry has fallen away 


considerably during the past few days 


and small lots are now generally sought. 


About 2,000 tons of this character of 
business are pending. <A fair tonnage 
of new business was booked in_ the 


week under review. The market reflects 


and further 


Eastern 


much firmness, however, 


advances are indicated. Penn- 


sylvania makers have been selling more 
$16.50, furnace, 


freely on a basis of 


for No. 2X or $17.20, tidewater, for 
this year and first quarter, and further 
advances to $16.75, furnace, are ex- 


In some cases, this price 


pected soon. 

has already been paid. One buyer in 
this district in the week closed for 
3.000 to 4,000 tons of No. 2X for first 


quarter at $16.75, eastern Pennsylvania 


furnace, or $17.45, tidewater, from which 
the 


by water. 


point will be completed 


shipment 

The New England market is 
firm at about $18.25 to $18.50, 
No. 2X. Buffalo 
some round sales at 
No. 2X, for 
delivered New 
purchased 


now very 
makers 
$16.00, 
first quarter, 
England. <A 
3,000 


and 


delivered, for 
made 
furnace, for 
or $18.45, 
Connecticut consumer 
tons of No. 2X for 


half on this basis, and 2,000 of 


1 
nave 


first quarter 


charcoal 


in addition. Buffalo iron is strong at 
$16.00 to $16.25, furnace, for No. 2X, 
with indications of going higher soon. 
Virginia No. 2X at $15.00, furnace, for 


first quarter or first half, is quoted at 





from’ $18.50 to $18.75, New England. 
Central Pennsylvania makers are now 
offering some first quarter tonnage at 


$16.00, 
New England, 


furnace, for No. 2X, or $18.35, 


A radiator manufacturer 


is inquiring for 1,000 to 2,000 tons of 
No. 2X for Uniontown, Pa., the deliv- 
ery period not being specified. Two 
New Jersey foundries have been in 
quiring for small lots of Bessemer, but 
have had difficulty to get quotations 
from eastern makers. Some eastern 
iron of approximate Bessemer analysis 
has been offered them slightly below 
$20.00, delivered. A car wheel manu- 


facturer is out for 500 tons of malleable 


for first quarter delivery at Boston. 
The Steel & Wire Co, 


purchased about 2,500 tons additional of 


American has 


standard low phosphorus from an east- 
ern maker for delivery this year at 
Worcester, Mass. Low phosphorus iron 
has become scarce, as one maker re- 
cently went out of blast and _ others 
are sold up solidly for this year. The 


Standish, N. Y., furnace is expected to 
go out soon for a short period for re- 


pairs. The rebuilt Port Henry furnace 
was blown in this week on _ foundry 
We quote for prompt and last quarter 


shipment at tidewater, as follows: 


Northern foundry No. 1.... $17.25 to 17.50 
Northern No. 2X foundry... 17.00 to 17.25 
Northern No. 2. plain .. 16.75 to 17.00 
3 ee ES ea Ne . 17.50 to 17.75 
No. 2 southern foundry........ 17.50 to 18.00 
Malleable ..... 17.00 to 17.25 
Gray forge ..... 16.25 to 16.59 


Quarter.) 
«Northern No. 2X foundry 
Northern 2 plain.. 
No. 2X Virginia 


No. 2 Southern.. 
~ 


$17.00 to 17.25 
16.75 to 17.00 
17.80 to 18.00 
18.00 to 18.50 


Ferro-Alloys.—More sellers of ferro- 


manganese have withdrawn the 


$56.50, 


now 


seaboard, price on forward 


shipment and some are asking $59.50, 


seaboard, with others declining to 
quote at all. Some sales at $56.50, 
were still being put through in the 
past few days, however, one eastern 
consumer having taken 150 tons for 
first quarter. A lake steel maker is 
out for 1,100 tons, a Chicago manu- 


facturer for 500 tons, and an eastern 


steel company for 250 tons for various 


delivery periods after Jan. 1. Prompt 


ferro continues scarce and_ strong, 


vith a wide price range ruling. Prices 


of 50 per cent ferro-silicon for next 


year have been announced at an ad- 


vance of $2.50 a ton, making the new 


Philadel- 
lots 


y 
schedule $75, Pittsburgh or 


small 


phia, for carloads, $74 in 







exceeding carloads, and $73 for 600 
We quote, 80 per cent 
ferro-manganese, at from $60 to $65, 
for early shipment and at 


tons or more. 
seaboard, 
from $55.50 to $59.50, seaboard, for 
delivery after Jan. 1 and 50 per cent 
ferro-silicon for first quarter at $75, 


Pittsburgh or Philadelphia, for car- 
loads, $74 for small lots exceeding 
carloads, and $73 for 600 tons or 


more. For this year, the schedule is 
ty 


$2.50 less. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Advancing prices 
in those grades of pig iron suitable 
for cast pipe manufacture are forcing 
schedules of the pipe 
sast. The market shows 
a good tonnage, but large sized pipe 


up the price 


makers in the 


is still moving in only moderate quan- 
The city of Jamestown, N. Y., 
this week on 850 tons 
of 24 16-inch. We quote 6-inch 
pipe $23 to $24, f. o. b. New 
York, in carload lots. 


tities. 
is taking bids 
and 


from 


Finished Material.—Makers of fin- 
ished products generally are so heavi- 
ly booked for this year that they are 
transferring their particular attention 


from the taking of new business to 
the getting out of the tonnage al- 
ready on hand. Eastern plate and 
shape mills are all sold up practically 
solid into December and have the 
actual mill orders on hand to run 
from now until that time. Some 


slfape makers are completely out of 
the market; the earliest 
promised in any case run from eight 
to nine weeks on the average. Quota- 


deliveries 


tions on shapes and plates by eastern 
makers for this year range from 1.40¢ 
to 1.50c, Pittsburgh, or 1.56c to 1.66c, 
New York. These mills are backward 
in quoting for first quarter, but they 


have done so rather informally in 
some cases at 1.60c, Pittsburgh, or 
1.76c, New York. Pittsburgh and 
middle western mills continue to 


quote 1.35c, Pittsburgh, or 1.5le, New 
York on steel bars and 1.40c¢ to 1.45¢, 
1.56c to 1.6le, 
York, on plates and shapes for first 
quarter. In no however, does 
disposition to 


Pittsburgh, or New 
case, 
there seem to be a 
push such quotations and practically 
only regular customers are being so 
favored. New Jersey bar iron mak- 
ers have advanced prices to 1.40c mill, 


or 1.45¢ to 1.50c, New York. Some 
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eastern makers are quoting up to 
1.50c, mill. 


The American Steel & Wire Co. has 


posted an advance of $1 a ton on 
open-hearth and Bessemer wire rods 
and is now quoting $28, Pittsburgh. 
This advance is to adjust the rod 
price with the recent rise in wire 
products. A report of a further ad- 
vance in wire products Oct. 1, is 
unfounded, but buyers are placing 


orders heavily in anticipation of high- 
er prices soon, 

The 
bidder on the Eighth 
in the Bronx, this city, 8,000 tons, and 
the 


Bridge Co. is the low 


(Artillery armory, 


Oswego 


will probably get contract al- 


though the bids exceed the appropria- 


tion. The A. E. Norton Co., Inc., has 
taken 500 tons for the Herzog apart- 
ment at Eighty-seventh street and 
Central Park West, this city, the 
Seneca Engineering Co., 600 tons for 
the Ithaca, N. Y., high school. The 


Bridge Works has taken-1,400 
the Boston & Maine railroad 
station at Lynn, Mass., 120 tons 
for a bridge for the Springfield Street 
Mass. The 
four smail 


Boston 
tons for 
and 
Railway Co., Springfield, 

New York Central has out 
additional for the terminal 
this 
The Baltimore & Ohio is inquir- 
bridge at 


areas sec- 
tion, city, to require about 250 


tons 
ing for a 200-ton highway 
Raltimore and for a 100-ton bridge at 
for the steel, ag- 


the 


Contracts 
about 23,000 


( ‘hicag , 


eregating tons, for 


sections in 


five additional subway 
Greater New York, upon which gen- 
eral construction bids were recently 


are expected to be formally 


this 


opened, 
month. It is 
that this 
Bridge Co. 


awarded sometime 


generally understood steel 


will go to the American 


The MeClintic - Marshall Construc- 
tion Co. is furnishing from 7,000 to 
8.000 tons for the electrification of 
the New York, New Haven & ‘Hart- 
ford railroad between Stamford and 
New Haven, Conn., the general con- 
tract for which is held by the Job- 
son-Gifford Co. Bids are in for a 
garage for the Pierce-Arrow Automo- 
bile Co., Long Island City, about 
2,000 tons. Plans are being revised 
for the United States Cigar Stores 


building, this city, 1,000 tons or more. 


No award has yet been made on the 
New York Central Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing, 1,000 to 1,200 tons. Plans will 
soon be out for a new building for 


the Cotton Exchange, this city, to 
require 3,000 to 4,000 tons. A pen- 
stock to require 500 to 600 tons of 


plates, which has been pending in this 
The 


Northern railroad is in the mar- 


district, has been postponed. 
Great 
ket for 3,000 tons of bridge work ad- 


ditional for western shipment. 


prod- 


Demand for iron and_ steel 


‘THE [RON TRADE 


and 


ucts from store is very heavy 
trouble to keep 
depleted, The 
the 
inability of mill 


shipments are shown by the distances 


jobbers are having 
their stocks 


strength of 


from being 
the store 


consumers to 


market and 


get 





from which buyers are coming to 
eastern warehouses. Sales have been 
made as far west as Ohio and south 
to Texas. We quote, delivered New 
York tidewater, as follows: 

Plain structural shapes, 1.56c to 1.66c; tank 
plates, 1.56c to 1.66c; steel bars, 1.5lc; com 
mon bars, 1.45c to 1.55c; steel bars 
from New York delivery, 2.00c; plates 
and from store, 2.15c; extras as show! 
under Pittsburgh report. 

Rails and Track Material. — The 


have placed a 


50.000 


Pennsylvania lines west 


preliminary order for tons of 
l 


rails for next year’s delivery with Stee 
Corporation mills in order to insure an 
early position on the schedules of west- 


ern mills, which are now filling up fast 


with tonnage. This buyer -specifies de- 
liveries early in the new year. The 
main rail order for the Pennsylvania 


system complete is expected to be closed 
shortly. The New York Central Lines 


are closing this week on their next 
year’s requirements for maintenance 
only, which, as announced, will reach 
about 125,000 tons, divided into 65,000 


tons to the Steel Corporation, 55,000 to 


60,000 tons to the Lackawanna Steel Co. 
the Bethlehem 


new construc 


and a small tonnage to 
Steel Co 


tion to be 


Purchases for 


placed later are expected to 


bring the total purchase to 160,000 to 
170,000 tons. The Atlantic Coast Line 
has placed 19,000 tons of open-hearth 
rails with the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co., and a smaller tonnage 


the Maryland Steel Co. Recent 
orders placed by the Lehigh Valley rail 


this 


with 


road prove to have been for year. 
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No action has yet been taken on next 
year’s rails. A line from Norwich to 
East Lime, Conn., for which the gen- 


eral construction contract has just been 


placed, will require about 1,300 tons 
of 80-pound rails. The United States 
Stores Co. is inquiring for 1,200 tons 
in the Chicago market. 

Old Material—Heavy shipments are 
being made in old material and there 
is little accumulation in yards in the 


metropolitan district. New business is 


Active, but the larger buyers, the steel 
works, are not awarding many new or- 
ders at present. Cast scrap, after havy- 


ing been very dull for some time, is 
showing more promise and there is some 
buying, one lot of 400 tons being noted. 
Car wheels are nominal at present prices, 


in the mar- 


as considerable inquiry now 

ket will probably send up values. Pitts- 
burgh is out for about 1,000 tons and 
Canadian consumers for 500 to 1,000 


Jos. Joseph & Bro. 
several thou- 


tons of this grade. 


Co. were recently awarded 








sand tons of old material from the 
Equitable ruins. We quote, gross tons, 
prices New York dealers will pay at 

tidewater, as folloows: 
Old ca wl TTC TT Terre: oF eee Re 
Old on eee oe ae 21.00 to 22.00 
Steel ixles .. veceneesevoeses 15.75 to 16.25 
Old stee eee. as ccakwere es 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 heavy melting steel...... 12.75 to 13.00 
ee SRS, Wronmet. 6 ise is 14.00 to 14.25 
We COUNINE. | MI © oo cei nip'tdins wore: SE ae 
Rae PIU isc aslo kee ta ees 8.00 to 8.50 
Machine shop t {_ See 8.75 to 9.09 
OT eS Sa epee 11.00 to 11.50 
g x RNs ore 11.00 to 11.50 
ee: SEES. "bop a 6.5.0 oa neha Om 6 8.50 to 8.75 
OGG SURED“ nwcs + aed ss cob eee 8.00 to 8.50 
Freight rates on scrap per ton to Steelton, 
Pa., Columbia, Pa., Pottsville, Pa., and Har- 
risburg, Pa., are $1.50 from Jersey City, and 
$2.00 from New I to Coatesville. Pa., 
Ivy Rock, Pa Phoenixville, Pa., and Read- 
ng, Pa., $1.50 from Jersey City, and $1.80 
from New York; to Bethlehem, Pa., $1.19 
from Jersey City, and $1.60 from New York; 
to Roebling, N. J., $1.00 from Jersey City, 
1d $1.50 from New York; to Milton, Pa., 
from Jersey City, and $2.00 from New 





from New York; 
York. 


$1.00 


New 


I to Jersey City 
to Newark, $1.10 from 





" EERE 6 Sanne “ 
Arm De er Rew heel 


rng 








Pig Iron.—Inquiries are in the mar 
ket today for 10,000 tons of northern 


pig iron for first half delivery; 1,000 
tons of Lake Superior charcoal iron, 
and 500 to 600 tons of southern No. 


2 for first quarter or first half, in addi- 


tion to quite a tonnage in smaller 
lots The 


Commonwealth 


inquiry is 
by the Steel 
basic for equal deliveries in the first 
Sales last 


iron at 


put out 
Co. 


largest 
for 
and second quarters. week 
included 800 tons of 
Quincy, Ill, 1,000 tons northern, both 
last 10,000 


of northern tons of 


northern 


quarter delivery; tons 


600 


tor 


basic; char- 


coal iron for last quarter shipment, 


and 300 tons of northern for deliv- 
i No. 2 is 
remainder of 
the year, and at $14 to $14.50 for first 


ery in October. Southern 


firm at $13.50 for the 


quarter shipment, f. o. b. Birmingham, 


Northern iron is firm at Chicago, 


b. furnace, and at $16, f. o. b. 


1. ©G, 


Ironton. Prices on southern iron, de- 


livered, to which the Birmingham 
freight of $3.75 has been added, fol- 
low 
Southe PRMACE, oeiid code bt ee $17.75 to 18.75 
Southern No. 2 17.25 to 18.25 
Southern No. 3 16.75 to 17.75 
» ae Re Sere ry eee ee 16.50 to 17.50 
Coke..—Very little business is being 
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transacted in coke, but prices are firm 
as follows: 
We quote 72-hour Connellsville 


grades, $2.90 to $3.15 for immediate shipment 


foundry 


or delivery through the year; 48-hour Con- 
nelisville furnace, $2.50 to $2. 
$2 $3 


7 
-15; 48-hour Vir- 


5; best 72-hour 





Virginia foundry, 90 1 

ginia furnace, $2.40 to $2.75. The freight to 
East St. Louis and St. Louis is $2.80, and 
$2.70 from the Virginia fields when shipment 


is destined beyond St. Louis. 


Finished Material. — The 


Car & Foundry Co. is in the market 


\merican 
for steel for a building at Madison, 
lll., that will require about 500 tons 
of material. Considerable building is 
going on, but no large inquiries are 
out. Prices on finished material are 
stiff. 

Old Material—The market is very 
strong on all grades of scrap, particu- 
larly for steel. In view of the rapid 
advance in pig iron prices and the in- 
creased demand for that commodity, 
cast iron is stiffening in price. The 
same is true of relayers, the market 
being overloaded for new rails, and 
inquiries and orders are heavy. Prices 


have advanced on nearly all scrap 











week. The Frisco 


are out with inter- 


items since last 
and the C. & E. I. 
mediate lists for 100 tons each, and 
the Frisco is expected to put out a 
list Tuesday for several cars. Prices, 
which dealers are willing to pay, f. o. 
b. St. Louis, follow: 
Gross Tons. 

7. ae. oe ee cee $15.50 to 16.00 
Oni meek: same > igo ii. ia tewti ia 15,00 to 15.50 
Rerolling rails (5 feet and over) 14.00 to 14.50 
Old steel rails (3 feet and und.) 12.00 to 12.50 
Light section relayers (45 Ibs. 

and under, subject to inspec.) 23.50 to 24.00 
j 23.59 to 24.00 





Relaying rails, subject to insp. 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 

ROPE it a dds sc watae sacha ..» 13.50 to 14.00 
Heavy melting steel ........... 13.50 to 14.00 
SROVERNE SOREL. * a cane Cuetpa tb oled 12.50 to 13.00 

Net Tons. 

No. 1. railroad wrought........ $12.50 to 13.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought........ 11.50 to 12.00 
Arch bars and transoms...... . 15.50 to 16.00 
Knuckles, couplers and springs. 12.00 to 12.50 
SRR: Cnc eewe es cre . 17.00 to 17.50 
Iron car axles ...<% 19.50 to 20.00 
Steel car axles ....... . 17.50 to 18.00 
Locomotive _ tires . 13.50 to 14.00 
3 8 SO Re ae 9.50 to 10.00 
Tank iron and cut boilers. . 9.00to 9.50 
No. 1 cut busheling............ 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 2 cut busheling.... 9.50 to 10.00 
Cast and mixed borings 7.25to 7.75 
Machine shop turnings......... 8.75 to 9.25 
Railroad malleable ......... ov ATS ee tis 
Agricultural malleable 10.00 to 10.50 
Stove PIRATES ccessese 9.50 to 10.00 
Angle ] bars (iron) 12.50 to 13.00 
Angle splice bars (steel)........ 11.00 to 11.50 


i lg, 


O 


Sales Decrease—Prices High and Firm 





= 





— 





Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
suffalo, Oct. 1. 

Pig Iron.—Orders continue to come 
furnaces of the district in 


greater volume than their production 


in to the 


_and shipping capacity, but the sales for 
the week fell off to about 30,000 tons 
The prices of the high silicon grades 
stiffened during the 


and a corresponding advance became ¢ 
1 


of foundry 


fective in malleable and basic, and also 
charcoal irons. There is absolutely no 
furnaces 


disposition on the part of the 


to ease off on the 


found that 


higher. schedule of 


prices, it being there is a 


ready market for all the available iron 
at the prices quoted 

Practically every stack m the district 
is sold up solid until the first of the 
year and the furnaces also report that 
they are very heavily booked up to the 
end of the first half of 1912 

We quote the 


following range of 


prices, f. o. b. Buffalo 
No 1X = foundrs 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 2X _ foundry... 7 
No. 2 pl n 
No 3 1 iTy 7 l 
Gray forge ) 
Malleabl » 16.75 
Bas 7 
Charcoa 7 

“Some grades a ) 


Finished Material.—Prices continue 


absolutely rigid. The majority of the 


mills and agencies in the territory are 


fixedly holding to 1.35c, base, on bars 








1.45c, 


structural and plate, while several inde- 


and small shapes, and base, on 
refuse to book new 


1.40¢ and 1.50c, 


base. The continued pouring in of spec- 


pendent interests 


business at less than 
ifications has kept the mills from in any 
way catching up on deliveries. 

One interest is reporting that no new 
orders for structural taken now’ can get 
deliveries before the 
Warehous« 


tT) 
necent 


second quarter. 


business continues heavy 


reports show the demand _ has 
been so strong and persistent that they 
are entirely out of over 70 stock sizes, 
showed a_ considerable 


each of which 


tonnage in the warehouses in June. With 
books practically filled and the contract 
customers specifying up to the limit of 
their orders, the miils seem disinclined 
to close on more 1913 business, being 
now well in hand to tax their capacity 
until the end of the first quarter. Cold 
rolled shafting stiffened to 60 off. The 
demand for galvanized sheets continues 
despite the recent advances 


Sé cured the 


R 


The Americat 
sub-contract for the steel in the new 
Buffalo Normal shool, 
1,000 tons; 


State requiring 


Eastern Concrete Steel Co., 
Buffalo, has the general contract 


Old Material.—The 


ules to respond to the 


i 


market contin 
marked expansion 
and firmer tone of the lines 


i I other 
Prices have again stiffened and_ the 
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week closed with an increase in~ the 
volume of buying, both by the local 
users and  out-of-the-district buyers. 


We quote the following range, per gross 
ton, f. o. b. Buffalo: 
Heavy melting steel...........- $14.25 to 14.50 


No. 1 railroad wrought scrap... 14.00 to 14,50 
No. 1 R. R. and mch. cast sc’p 14.00 to 14.50 


Old : atesk:.. anles?. .ésai-s seks Jas 16.00 to 16.75 
Fron: OxC6 ® “0.0.05 iv'v.view piesa sca us epee Oe ee 
Car wheelt wekecccesstvtns baer 14.75 to 15.25 
Railroad malleable scrap........ 13.50 to 13.75 
Wr'ght iron and soft steel turn. 8.75 to 9.09 
Cast irom: borimegecciwid «+ vcieswd 8.00 to 8,50 
Low phosphorus steel scrap.... 16.75 to 17.25 
Old . ivren:.. relly :: jethcvw sv bvailek cae 15.25 to 15.75 
Famke FOG isis ccwvipe onmb eases 10.50 to 11.0 
foiler plate, sheared .....+++.. 14.50 to 15.25 
Pipe and’ tate eis .<. nck deer 10.25 to 10.75 
Stowe . plate 60:08 ce bed te ceed aes 11.25 to 11.75 
Sheet’ MOG -s . vavivarwrevesoaeruee 7.50 to 8.00 
Locomotive grate bars.......... 11.75 to 12.25 
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Excitement in Pig Iron— 


Prices Advancing. 


More 


Office of Tae Iron Trave Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation 5t., 
Birmingham, Eng., Sept. 18. 


Pig Iron.—The strong conditions of 
the trade have been more conspicuous 
than ever this week, and in the Cleve- 
some little excitement 
has developed. There is every sign of 
a great increase of strength with the 
progress of the autumn. In the Cleve- 


land district 


land district there was a rise on one 
day of a shilling, and there is a total 
advance on the week of Ils 9d. The 
highest point reached for cash trans- 
actions is 68s 2d ($16.68) for cash, 
with 68s 8d ($16.80) one month, and 
68s 11d ($16.86) three months. There 
has been a little reaction, so that 
present prices are a few pence lower 
than this. But there are large drafts 
upon the Cleveland stocks, which now 
stand at 278,000 tons. The recent coal 
strike is still having its influence, and 
production is nothing -like what it 
would be, if there were abundant fuel. 
With strong reports coming in, from 
Germany and America, nobody ques- 


tions the soundness of the position. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Record 
outputs are being made in all branches 
steel trade. Plants 
operated to their full ca- 


of the iron and 


e being 


pacity. There have been some ad- 
vances this week, although no formal 
declarations. The makers of best iron 
are so few in number that they can 
do what they please and they seem 
bent upon a rigidly conservative - pol- 
icy. Unmarked bar makers, on the 
contrary, while much more numerous, 
are anxious, having felt the pinch of 
bad times, to make hay while the sun 
shines. Against this view, there is an 
increasing desire for moderation, the 
feeling being that any 
turther rise must check the inflow. of 
orders. This is especially the case 
in the steel trade, where foreign com- 


petition usually first makes itself felt. 


considerable . 
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Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 


Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 1. 
Pig Iron.—Sales made in the past 
week aggregate 3,000 to 5,000 tons, 


consisting of comparatively small lots 


for early delivery. The prices received 
are about in line with those received 
during the week previous, although 


entered 


the tonnage engaged was 

largely by one producing interest. A 
very satisfactory volume of inquiry 
was received in the week, both for 
first quarter deliveries and for deliv- 
eries further advanced. This last is 
in indefinite form in the majority of 
cases, but it is very evident that con- 
siderable tonnage is yet to be.placed 
for the requirement in the first quar- 


for second quarter delivery 
withheld from the mar- 
available for 
that has not in- 
since last It is 
that the offered 


ter. Iron 
is still 
ket, and the 


livery 


being 


tonnage de- 


prior to time 


creased report. not 
tonnage 


mentioned 


understood 
for the 
in last report, 
although general indications are 
$i4 


for such requirements 


second quarter, as 
has been placed so far; 
more 
Birmingham basis 
The $13.50 per 
differ- 
the 


favorable for a 


with a 
for 


Birmingham basis, 


cents 


ton 


ential of 25 per ton 


low grades, is undoubtedly being fully 
maintained for the tonnage engaged 
for delivery prior to the second quar- 
ter. All sales reported in the past 
week. involved the figures mentioned 
except small lots of favorite brands, 
that have been withdrawn from the 
market, for which premiums were. 
paid. Just at this time, those con- 
cerned in the market are most in- 


terested in the showing to be made by 


stock returns as of Oct. 1, which are 
now being compiled, and the action on 
the teu of the producers to follow 
the blowing in of additional producing 


Prices for the Mipieatadees of 


and through the first quarter, 


penton 
the 


are 


year, 


still quotable as below, per gross 


ton, f. o. b. cars at Birmingham dis- 


trict furnaces: 

For delivery during the remainder of the 
year: 
a ee, See ee ae ee $13.50 to 14.00 
Te RE Pe ae 13.08 to 13.50 
OE IE OR Sener 12.50 to 13.00 
RT Se rere 12.00 to 12.50 
ee BE ere ee rer eer 11.50 to 12.00 
AEE OPES BE rer ares - 11.00 to 11.50 
. - OMEO. wdian s sb p-o'eiss 0166 12.50 to 13.00 
TT a Le epee es 11.00 to 11.59 
Standard charcoal ............. 22.50 to 23.00 

With the exception of charcoal iron, an ad- 


would be asked 


50c per ton 
deliveries in the 


figures for 


vance of 25c to 
the above 
,uarter. 


over 
last 





Cast Iron Pipe.—The demand for 
small lots of this material continues 
unusually strong, and as a result, for- 
wardings from all active plants are 


of large 
cannot 


the absence 


recently, it 


very heavy. In 


contract lettings 
be said with accuracy just what prices 
such requirements, 
orders, the 
fully 


business is 


are obtainable on 
but for 
quotations are 
The outlook 


sidered very 


small advanced 


being maintained. 
con- 


the 


for new 
encouraging, while 


active capacity is in all cases well 
provided with specifications for some 


Water 


per net ton, f. 0. b. 


months’ operation. pipe is 


quoted as follows, 


cars here: 4inch, $24.50; 6-inch and 
up, $22.50, with $1 per ton extra for 


pipe. Spec 


gas 


New York 


Oct, 1. 
Copper.—A good demand has pre- 
vailed in this market for copper the 
past week and sellers have so far 
experienced little difficulty in dispos- 


large total of the metal at 
Lake was bought 


17.75¢c, 


ing of a 
copper 
early in the 


firm figures. 
cash, 
but leading 
withdrawn at that 
this accepted by 
trade as notice that future 
sell will be at 18c or Elec- 
trolytic did sell above 17.62\%c, 
casting at 17.50c to 17.62'%4c. 


freely at 


week, recently sellers 


figure, and 
the 


offers to 


have 
action is local 
more. 
not 
and 

Tin. 


steadily 


The tin market advanced 


during the week on a 


from 


past 
consuming in 
sold at 5le in 
£233 on 
Following a 
the Tondon 
prices reced- 


demand 
Spot metal 
market, and at 
exchanges 
over £3 in 
domestic 


good 

terests. 
the 
the 
decline of 
today, 


local 
London 


market 
ed about “c 
at 50.15¢ for 


and closed 


for Octo- 


per pound 


spot and 50c 
ber. 

Lead.— Local 
continue to 
lead 


consum- 
delayed 


and 


dealers and 


ers complain of 
July 


deliveries of bought in 


August. There is a good demand 
for early shipments at 5.10c in New 
York. 

Antimony.—All brands have been 


ial fittings are quotable 
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at from $45 to $50 per net ton at 
foundry. 
Cld Material.—_-\ larger movement 


to comsumers is reported, and the 
asking 


This applies to steel and 


schedule of prices is being 
maintained. 
well as to cast 

Old and 


demand, 


wrought grades, as 


and machinery scrap. rails 
slightly in 
accumulations of car wheels have been 
3,000 additional 
pending. Within the 


hand at a 


axles are but but 


and tons 


are 


depleted, 
for 
week the 


export 
accumulation on 


local furnace plant, amounting to 
some 3,000 tons, was sold to dealers 
at a flat price. The prices dealers are 


asking for their holdings remain about 


as last quoted, which were as follows, 


per gross ton, f. o. b. cars here: 

Old iron axles (light)......... $15.50 to 16.00 
Old steel axles (light) ........ 13.50 to 14.00 
REE Rs os e's ody soa o k 13.00 to 14.00 
= i eS ee ene 12.00 to 12.50 
we: 2°R. KR. Wronght. ..... 6s. 19.50 to 11.00 
Te SORE 6 oS 5 neem e ee ¥ ves 8.50 to 9.00 
rs ae SEEN ona b's dss clkce.s ate dvd 7.50 to 8.00 
et 2 SORES os 2 ek 10.50 to 11.00 
No Dy dad Bad's dwn ad Rehan 10,00 to 10.50 
‘Pie Gar - WREOB. 6 5. ccc cecces 9.00 to 9.50 
stangara car wheels ...:.. és. 12.90 to 12.50 
Light cast and stove plate..... 8.50 to 9.00 





points. 
9,25c, 


3714 to 50 
Hallett’s is 
Hungarian are 


advanced from 
Cookson’s is 
and 


9.25c. 


9.75¢; 


Chinese and 


Chicago 
Sept. 30. 


New Metals.—Prices of lake 
evened up 


and 


casting copper have this 


week, due to advances of the former 
and decreases of the latter. Tin 
and antimony are very strong and 
makers of sheet zinc have again 


advanced prices to $9, f. o. b. La 


Salle. 

We quote, dealers’ selling prices, 
f. o. b. Chicago, as follows: 

Lake copper, carload lots, © 1734¢ 
casting, 1734c; smaller lots. ‘4c to 


lots, 7.55¢; 


4c higher. Spelter, car 
lead, desilverized, 5.05c; sheet zinc, 
Re §o Sp, Lasalle, in car lots of 


tin, 5U87c; 


95ec: other 


@0-pound casks; pig 
Cookson’s 
grades, 9c. 
Old Metals. 
continues to be 
stocks and the 


many manufacturers in 


antimony, 
Considerable buying 
replenish 
that 
terri- 


done to 

estimate 

this 
for 


dealers 


their 
continues 


tory are not well covered 


Demand 
quotations in 


requirements. 
with 
instances. 


good increased 


a few 

















ally Average Pig Iron Output Shows Gain 


Furnaces Made Pig Iron in September at Highest Rate in 30 Months — Total 
Preduction Less Than in Preceding Month—Lis! of Active Stacks Increasing 


The constant increase in blast fur- 
nace activities that has been in evi- 
dence during the year, iis more 
clearly demonstrated by the figures, 
just compiled, showing the total pro- 
duction of coke and anthracite pig 
iron in the country in September. 
While the output fell off slightly 


AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION. 


1912, 1911. 
ae RE Sty pred an mi 66,220 56,989 
Dene. h wc bilashiceasway 72.372 63,617 
SE Siekwoswuwens be een 77,791 69,863 
OE, eae Made bine ps ba ae 79,254 68,163 
PEELE PES AS Sicscse ree 60,367 
i” ee pee orang ogee 81,125 59,109 
DUNES esto nadie e'o-4 } 4 Sree 57,294 
E258 hie uta ee 80,650 61,995 
NS es ot oes Oe 65,797 
October ise neee gies 88 oaeeae 67,486 
oe rer: a ee Sstnwe 66,637 
POON. ocnus mend eee oweesta 65,558 


from the total for August, due to 
the shorter month, the daily average 
output was the highest since April, 
1910, when it was 82,590 tons. Last 
month, production was at the daily 
rate of 81,201 tons, an increase of 
551 tons over August, when the av- 
erage was 80,650 tons. The total 
output last month was 2,436,016 tons, 
against 2,500,163 tons in the preced- 
ing month, a loss of 64,147 tons. 
With the exceptions of the months 
of August and May of this year, 
the production was the heaviest in 
30 months. 

The output for the first’ nine 
months of the year was 21,216,576 
tons, compared with 17,075,139 tons 
for the corresponding period of 
1911, a gain of 4,141,437 tons. The 


production in the nine months was 
at the rate of 2,357,397 tons month- 
ly. This rate, if continued, would 
make the 1912 output 28,288,764 
tons, but in view of the steadily 
increasing rate of production during 
the past six months, it is probable 
that the total will reach close to 
30,000,000 tons. 

By far the greater share of the 
loss in output during September 
was borne by the steel works, or 
non-merchant furnaces. The total 


MONTHLY PRODUCTION. 


1912. 1911, 1910. 

SOOTY. cacee ns 2,952,806 1,766,658 2,599,995 
February ..... 2,098,796 1,781,285 2,428,937 
SERIE: seks wa we 2,411,529 2,165.764 2,588,736 
ee eee 2.377,621 2,044,904 2,477,700 
May ..... 2503341 1.871.388 2.374.802 
OS Ee Peep ee 2,433,737 1,773,282 2,288,279 
PE. ie yc aes 6 toon 2,402,567 1,776,108 2,158,124 
pe es ae 2,500,163 1,921,832 2,103,791 
September 2,436,916 1.973.918 2,048,461 
October ..... « ectasecse SIONS UCL S.UGe.aee 
November ..... ; 1,999,100 1,910,385 
December ..... Pepe rem 1,779,899 

Total wee eee 21,216,576 23,198,601 26,845,314 


non-merchant iron produced last 
month was 1,770,586 tons, against 
1,845,546 tons in August, a loss of 
74,960 tons. The merchant stacks 
showed a gain of 12,057 tons in out- 
put for the month, making 639,899 
tons compared with 627,842 tons in 
August. 

There was a net gain in the num- 
ber of active stacks during Sep- 
tember of seven The number of fur 
naces in blast on the last day of 
September was 261, against 254 
stacks active on the last day of 





SEPTEMBER PIG IRON 





No. of No. in blast last 











Total 
stacks. day of month, tonnage made Totals 
States. Sept. Aug. Merchant. Non-Merchant. Sept \ug 
Pennsylvania tvs Nae 109 107 184,910 804,687 189,597 1,031,113 
Ce ee ae inte tae p 7) 53 52 167,631 398,444 66,075 565.114 
Afabaia oc. ccc ey 29 19 98,653 53,873 152,526 155,510 
hiro! ere eae eae ee 5 5 9,929 : eke 19 929 20.403 
New York i fs ete ag ca 17 17 58,040 104,522 162,562 172 066 
New Jersey . reree 7 1 1 5,738 TTT 5,738 5,935 
Illinois .... porttses a 20 20 33,262 210,707 243,969 51,961 
Colorado be Le ws ene 6 3 . 
Indiana ; oie tae 10 10 
Maryland .. , ‘ 4 2 2 
Wisconsin ee 6 3 3 15 ‘) 172.740 . 0 189 
Kentucky .... pte bee 7 l ] 
West Virginia 4 3 ; 
Tennessee eb whe ae 10 7 
Washington ] 28 969 25,613 54.582 2,341 
Georgia ...... in ka 2 
Texas re Siae> 3 , 
Minnesota... ag 1 ] 
Michigan ...... pore 3 3 3 
Missouri ....... l 27,217 7 7,969 
Spiegel—.All states 1 2,579 
Ferro—All states 14,54¢ 4,205 





\ugust. There were 17 more stacks 
in blast on the last day of Septem- 
ber than on the last day of July. 
The greatest gain last month was 
made by the steel works, or non- 
merchant stacks, seven being light- 
ed and one blown out, making a net 
gain of six. Of the merchant furnaces, 
five were relighted and four were put 
out of blast, making a net gain of one. 
In all, 12 furnaces were relighted in 
September and five were blown out. 


The production of spiegel in Sep- 
tember was 10,985 tons, against 12,- 
570 tons in August, a net loss of 
1585 tons. The total output of 
ferro in September was 14,546 tons 
compared with 14,205 tons in Aug- 
ust, a net gain of 341 tons. 


Blast Furnace Notes 


Crane furnace No. 1 of the Em- 
pire Steel & Iron Co., Catasauqua, 
Pa., was blown out Sept. 30. 

The new stack of the Central lron 
& Coal Co., Holt, Ala., is expected to 
be ready for the torch about Nov. 7. 

One of the furnaces of the E. & G. 
Brooke Iron Co., Birdsboro, Pa., at 
Keystone, Pa., went in blast on Oct. 1. 

The Princess Furnace Co. is re- 
building its Princess, Va., stack. The 
furnace toppled over on Sept. 1, a 
hot spot in the side causing the ac- 
cident 

The second stack of the New Jer- 
sey Zinc Co. at Palmerton, Pa., was 
blown in Sept. 9. 

The stack of the Robesonia Iron 
Co., Robesonia, Pa., was blown out 
Sept. 28 for repairs. 

Both furnaces of the Roane Iron 
Co., at Reckwood, Tenn., are now 
active, No. 2 stack having been blown 
in Sept. 19, 

The seven furnaces of the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Co., Buffalo, N. Y., are 
now in blast, No. 1 having been 
blown in on Sept. 16. 

The Pennsylvania Steel Co, Steel- 
ton, Pa, put its No. 4 furnace out 
of blast on Sept. 24 
One Duquesne and one South 
Sharon stack of the Carnegie Steel 
Co. were lighted last month. All of 
the six Duquesne stacks are now 
active and two of the three South 
furnaces. 
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FAIR COMPETITION 


Assured by Co-Operation—Steel Cor- 
poration Hearings Resumed. 


last July, the 


government 


Following a recess since 
hearings in the the 
for the dissolution of United 


suit of 
the States 


Steel Corporation were recommenced on 


Tuesday morning in the Federal build- 
ing, Pittsburgh. Both sides were rep 
resented by the same legal counsel 


which appeared before, with the excep- 


tion of R. V. Lindabury, who had not 
yet arrived on the scene. Henry P. 
Brown, the special examiner, was on 
hand to administer the oath to the wit 
nesses. The first of these was William 
H. Griffiths, president of the Griffiths 
Charcoal Iron Mills, Washington, Pa., 


and formerly president of the Washing- 
ton Steel & Plate Co Mr. Grif- 


fiths was questioned at length by 


Tin 
Judge 


Dickinson regarding the taking over of 


the latter concern by the American Tin 
Plate Co 

The Washington Steel & Tin Plate 
Co., said the witness, owned four mills, 
which it had erected at a total cost of 
about $92,000. For these the promoters 
of the American Tin Plate Co. offered 
a cash price of $160,000 The stock 
holders of the Washington company, 
however, decided to take stock in the 
new company, receiving $160,000 worth 
of preferred and the same amount of 
common stock. The sale of the stock, 
real estate and other property of the 


Washington company was conducted as 


a separate transaction 


Mr. Griffiths stated that, as far as he 
knew, $10,000 per mill was the cash 
price usually offered by the promoters 
of the American company when negoti 
ating for the purchase of a plant. 


In regard to the amount of securities 
of the Plate Co, 
to its Mr. 


fiths stated unable to 


American Tin given 
Grif- 


make 


seen a 


promoters as a_ bonus, 


that he was 
had 
the 


was 


a positive statement. He 


paper, however, prior to time of 


formation, in which it agreed to 
$10,000,000 worth of common 


Judge W. H. Moore as a 


present 


stock to 


remuneration for his services as a pro 
moter. 
The witness then described some of 


the difficulties he had experienced at the 
time in securing the machinery for this 
the refusal of the 
manufacturers of tin rolls to fill 
One of these, the 
Youngstown, O., in- 


plant, because of 
plate 
his requirements. 
Lloyd Booth Co., 
iormed that 


with 


because of 
the 
unable to 


obligations 
Tin 
Mr 
the 
length 


him 
\merican 
build 


tor 


entered into 
Plate Co., it 
Griffiths’ 


was 
mills. The machinery 
Washington was at 


Roll & 


new mills at 


from the Canton Foun 


Canton, O. 


obtained 


dry Co., 


In the cross-examination of the wit 





ness by Cordenio A. Severance, it was 
shown that, despite competition with 
the American Tin Plate Co., a large 


number of independent companies, which 


have been organized since, have pros 
pered greatly. 

E. R. Crawford, president of the Mc 
Keesport Tin Plate Co., was questioned 


over of the 
Plate Co.'s 


the taking 
Sheet & Tin 


in regard to 
United States 


plant at Demmler, Pa., at the time the 
American Tin Plate Co. was formed 
Mr. Crawford stated that for the 11 
mills which the company possessed the 
promoters of the American company 


While 


of these 


offered a cash price of $550,000. 


he did not know the actual cost 


mills, the witness was of the opinion 
that their construction had _ involved 
about $30,000 each. The United States 
company’s stockholders, instead of tak- 
ing the $550,000 in cash, took that 
amount in preferred stock and a similar 


amount in common stock in the new 
company, 
Discussed Prices 
Mr. Crawford was asked to state 
what he knew of the meetings held in 


1908 by representatives of tin plate and 


sheet steel manufacturers. He men- 


tioned a number of individuals who 


were present and described the nature 
of the proceedings at these meetings. 
His line of testimony was similar to 
that which has previously been submit 
ted in the hearings. He admitted that 
those present discussed the prices which 
they were charging, the amount of bus- 
iness they were doing, and that they 
left the meetings morally bound by a 
“gentlemen's agreement” not to cut 
prices. He denied that there was any 
attempt to enforce the maintenance of 


prices, to restrict production or that any 


penalty was ever exacted from a man 
ufacturer who failed to uphold prices 
J ; mihe ” 
air C onipetition 
In cross-examination by David Reed 
Jr.. Mr. Crawford stated that he re 


Sheet & Tin Plate 


Co. as his fairest and most satisfactory 


garded the American 


competitor. Mr. Reed endeavored to 
show that Mr. Crawford’s estimate, to 
the effect that the American Tin Plate 
Co.'s properties, in 1898, could have 
been duplicated by an expenditure of 
about $8,000,000 to $10,000,000, was in- 
correct. The witness continued to ad- 
here to this statement, however. 
Charles Herbert Booth, of the Lloyd 
Booth Co., Youngstown, O., was ques- 


tioned by Judge Dickinson in reference 
to a conference held in Chicago in 1898 
between manufacturers of tin plate ma- 
and Daniel G and W. B 
the Plate Co. 
The witness told about contracts entered 


the 


chinery Reid 


Leeds, of American Tin 


into by most of manufacturers of 


such machinery whereby they agreed to 
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sell their machinery only to the Amer- 
ican Tin Plate Co. 
Schwab Ordered Cancellation 
In cross-examination by David Reed, 
it was brought out that these contracts 
were cancelled at the order of Charles 
M. Schwab during the time the latter 


was president of the United States Steel 
Corporation 

D. G 
Co., 
tin plate, was asked by Judge Dickinson 


Follansbee, of Follansbee Bros 


manufacturer of sheet steel and 
meetings of tin 
1908. The 


gave a 


whether he attended 


plate manufacturers in wit- 


replied affirmatively and 


list of 


ness 


partial those present at these 


meetings Mr. Follansbee’s testimony 
regarding these meetings agreed entirely 
with that submitted previously by other 
witnesses, 

Mr. Follansbee was firm in the belief 


that these meetings had proved of great 


benefit to the manufacturers 


“An excellent feature,” said he, “were 


the discussions which took place at 
these meetings regarding the cost of 
production \ manufacturer will often 


neglect to estimate this cost correctly, 
with the result that he will charge a 
price which is too low to be profitabl 
Through discussion with other manu- 
facturers he will learn to take into 
consideration all sides of the cost prob- 
lem and thus keep from quoting ruin 
ous prices Such meetings are an ad 
mirable method « keeping business 


from going to the ‘bow-wows’.” 


STEEL PLANT 


Will Resume at Buffalo—Will Make 


Semi-Finished Material. 


New York, Oct. 2. (By wire.)—Ar 
rangements have been completed to start 
the steel plant of the New York State 
Steel Co., at Buffalo, in the next few 
weeks in view of the shortage of semi 
finished steel in the market. The plant 
has a capacity of about 12,000 tons 


monthly of open-hearth sheet bars, slabs 
l has not 


billets, and been in 
for severa years 


and opera- 
The company’s 
resumed last April.  B. 


New York, handle 


tion 
blast 
Nichol & Co. 
the 


furnace 

will 

steel output 

New Purchasing Agent 
Haig, 


purchasing 


Ae 
the 


formerly connected with 


department of the 


Pennsylvania railroad, has been ap 


pointed purchasing agent of the 
Pennsylvania Steel Co., Maryland 
Steel Co., Spanish American’ Iron 


Penn and Balti- 


more & Sparrows 


affiliated 


Mary Coal Co. 
Point 


to.: 
Railroad 
interests, with head- 


Morris 


succeeds 


i; all 
building, Phil- 
Bent, 


quarters in the 


adelphia. He Stedman 


resigned 





























Making Charcoal Iron Under Modern Conditions 


Description of the New Blast Furnace Plant of the 
Stephenson Charcoal Iron Co. at Wells, Mich. 


Not many years ago it was pre- 
dicted that the advancing price of 
timber, coupled with improvements in 
metallurgical practice at coke fur- 
naces would put an end to the char- 
coal pig iron industry in this coun- 
try. At one time the situation faced 
by the charcoal furnace owners was 
very serious. The problem was solved, 
however, in a great many cases by 
the erection of plants for the re- 
covery of the by-products of charcoal 
making, which had previously gone to 
waste. The situation is analagous to 
that existing in the coke industry where 
imcdern by-product plants are rapidly 
supplanting the old, wasteful, beehive 
ovens. Through the sale of the by-prod- 
ucts of wood distillation, the charcoal 
pig iron industry has been saved, in 
spite of the falling market which ex- 
isted for two years previous to last 
spring. At the same time, the de- 
mand for charcoal pig iron, principal- 
ly from car whee! makers and mal- 
leable foundries, has been well main- 
tained. Many charcoal furnace Own- 
ers, however, who were financially 
unable to provide the large additional 
capital necessary for wood distillation 
plants were forced out of business. 
The perilous condition of the char- 
coal iron industry is graphically il- 
lustrated by the statistics of pig iron 
production compiled by the American 
Iron & Steel Association during the 


past five years. In that period the 
ratio of charcoal iron to the total 
pig irom production has decreased 
steadily. In 1907 the charcoal fur- 
naces produced 437,397 gross tons of 
pig iron, while the total production 
was 25,781,361 tons. The charcoal 
iron, therefore, amounted to 1.69 per 
cent of the total production. In 
1908 the ratio of charcoal iron had 
dropped to 1.56 per cent; in 1909 to 
1.46 per cent; in 1910 to 1.45 per cent 
and in 1911 to 1.18 per cent. At 
present the indications are that this 
decline in comparative production has 
been arrested temporarily. 


Improved Practice. 


In view of these conditions, the 
larger charcoal iron producers have 
strengthened their position not only 
by the construction of by-product 
plants, but also by improving their 
blast furnace equipment. and practice 
until! today they compare favorably with 
those existing in the great centers of 
iron production. <A few years ago 
charcoal furnace practice was a. by- 
word in the iron industry on ac- 
count of the meager equipment and 
wasteful methods in vogue. Today, 
quite the reverse is true. 

One of the latest and most modern 
charcoal furnaces in this country has 
recently been completed by the Steph- 
enson Charcoal Iron Co. at Wells, 
Mich. ‘Fhis plant, which is operated 


in connection with that of the Mesh- 
ek Chemical & Iron Co. embodies 
the latest features of charcoal pig 
iron practice. 

A general view of the furnace is il- 
lustrated in Fig. 1. The cast house is 
shown in the center with the pig 
iron storage yard flanked by a con- 
crete retaining wall in the foreground. 
The power plant is at the right and 
the stockhouse at the left. The 
furnace is designed for a daily capac- 
ity of 80 tons of pig iron. 

The charcoal is made at the plant 
of the Meshek Chemical & Iron Co., 
situated a few hundred feet west of 
the blast furnace. The distillation 
takes place in rectangular, horizontal 
retorts, approximately 46 feet long, 
614 feet wide and 8 1-3 feet high. The 
retorts are made of %-inch plates; 
they are riveted together with calked 
seams and are fitted at the ends with 
doors which are capable of air tight 
sealing. They are set in brick walls 
like a boiler and have a fireplace -at 
each -end with flues leading to a 
stack so arranged as to heat the, re- 
torts uniformly. The wood is split 
in 4-foot lengths, seasoned and then 
loaded on trucks and ‘rin into ‘the 
retort, where it is subjected to heat 
for 24 hours, 18 or 20 of which are 
at the full temperature of carboniza- 
tion. The distillation products are 
led to the by-product plant for the 
recovery of methyl alcohol, tar, calcic 








FIG. 1--GENERAL VIEW OF 











THE NEW CHARCOAL BLAST FURNACE 





PLANT AT WELLS, MICH. 
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FIG. 2—DETAILS OF THE 
acetate from which acetic acid, etc., is 
made, and the gas is delivered to the 
boilers to raise steam. 


Cooling of Charcoal 


After the distillation is complete 
the trucks are pushed into the first 
cooler. The coolers are duplicates of 
the retorts, except that they have 
no brick setting and are placed out- 
side the building. After remaining 


in the first cooler 24 hours the trucks 
pass to the second cooler for another 
24 hours, when the charcoal is ready 


FURNACE 


THe IRON TRADE REVIEW 


BOSH FIG, 3 
for the blast furnace. This system 
obviates all rehandling of materials 


as the charcoal is not touched after 
it is first placed on the trucks until 
dumped into ‘the furnace bins. 
given by Robert 
from 50 to 52 
from a 


retorts, to- 


it is 
ligures Forsythe 
that 


charcoal 


state bushels of 


are obtained cord 
of mixed hard wood in 
gether with from 8 to 12 gallons of 
wood alcohol; 150 to 200 pounds of 
calcic acetate and 5 gallons of tar. 
The stock house shown at the left 
in Fig. 1 and in section in Fig. 7, is 


a steel frame structure sheathed with 


DUST COLLECTOR AND 








FIG, -4—TOP OF 





CHARCOAL FURNACE, SHOWING STEAM-ACTUATED BELL 


MECHANISM 
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GAS MAINS 


corrugated steel siding. It is 50 fcet 
and 100 long. Along one 
side is a row of 10 
bins with a capacity of 7,000 bushels. 
The bins over- 
head track the 
retorts and are provided with chutes 
from the charcoal is drawn 
for the charging buggies. Across the 
building from the charcoal bins is an- 
other track elevated 25 feet above the 
floor, beneath which 


wide feet 


steel charcoal 
reached by an 
with 


are 
which connects 


which 


space is provided 
1,800 tons of 
ore under cover. This is all the ore 
kept on hand at one time, shipments 


for the storage of iron 


being received constantly throughout 
the year from the mines of the Cleve- 
land-Clifis Co. at 
Ishpeming. 


Iron Negaunee and 


Dimensions of Stack 


The blast furnace, which is small, 
is arranged for hand-filling, two Otis 


elevators running in balance being em- 
front of the 
Fig. 6, are a pair of 
the 
Each elevator has a capacity 


ployed. In elevators in 
the 


platform 


stockhouse, 
scales used to weigh 
charges. 
of 5 tons. 
The stack is 60 feet high and 10 feet 
the bosh, designed for 
The 


bosh 


in diameter at 
tons daily. 
above the 
is 6 feet in 


a capacity of 80 
the furnace 
conical, The 
diameter and the entire stack is pro- 
vided with a 36-inch lining. A space 
of four left between the 
lining and the shell to take up expan- 
This is filled with crushed cin- 
feet, 


lines of 


are hearth 


inches was 
sion. 
der. 

6 inches 


There are six tuyeres, 4 


above the hearth level, as 


indicated in Fig. 2, The are 


1 foot 


tuyeres 


inches above the slag notch. 
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Fig. 2 shows the details of the fur- 
nace bosh together with the arrange- 
ment of the bustle pipe, cooling 
trough, iron notch, columns, mantle, 
etc. A vertical section of the furnace 
is illustrated in Fig. 9. 

The plate work below the hearth 
is cooled by an open stream from a 
circular perforated pipe, as indicated 
in Fig. 2. The bosh instead of being 
cooled with hollow bronze blocks in 
the usual manner, is provided with a 
riveted plate jacket similar to the 
shaft jacket, the system of cooling 
consisting of streams of water di- 
rected against the bosh jacket lining 
from all sides. The _ tuyeres, of 
course, are provided with hollow 
coolers. 

The mantle is supported by six 
cast iron columns equidistantly spaced. 
The bustle pipe is 30 inches in diam- 
eter and connects with a 36-inch hot 
blast main from the stoves. The 
blast main is provided with a 4%- 
inch brick lining. 


Dust Collector 


The general arrangement of the top 
of the furnace is shown clearly in 
Fig. 4. The movement of the bell is 
controlled by the steam cylinder S, 
acting through a walking beam. At 
the left, Fig. 4, is shown a charcoal 
buggy and at the right an ore buggy. 

The gases from the top of the fur- 
nace are led out through a 36-inch 
downcomer shown clearly in Fig. 1. 
This leads straight to the dust col- 
lector illustrated in Fig. 3. The lat- 
ter is 15 feet high and 13 feet in 
diameter, with a 4%-inch brick lin- 


ing. The velocity of the gas in the 





FIG. 5—REAR VIEW OF FURNACE, SHOWING TOP ELEVATOR, STORES AND GAS MAINS 


dust catcher does not exceed 2 feet 


per second, it being the intention of 
the designers that the emerging gas 
will not ordinarily carry more than 
314%4 grains of the solid matter per 
cubic foot, The dust catcher is 
supported by four cast iron T-col- 
umns embedded in a circular brick 
wall. The latter is provided with a 
suitable opening for cleaning. Leav- 
ing the dust catcher the gases pass 
out through the main M, which has 
direct connections with the _ stove 
burners, B. A branch main, N, leads 
to the boilers. 

The blast is heated in two Durham 


type iron pipe stoves each provided 
with 65 pipes arranged in three rows. 
These stoves heat the blast to about 
900 degrees Fahr. 


Pigs Cast in a Sand Bed 


The pigs are cast in a sand bed, the 
cast house being a substantial brick 
structure with a tile roof, as indi- 
cated in Fig. 1. It is 121 feet long 
and 42 feet wide. The pig bed is 75 
feet long. A 24-inch industrial rail- 
road connects the cast house with the 
pig iron storage yard. 

In the operation of the furnace, the 





FIG. 6—STOCK WEIGHING SCALES AND BALANCED ELEVATORS 
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can take up oxygen from the ore. 
Also, the quantity of carbon dioxide 
in the top of the furnace is sufficient 
to retard reduction greatly, but is too 
small to be formed by the action of 
carbon monoxide alone on the ore. 
There seems to be a_ considerable E 
amount of reduction of ore by solid | 
carbon in the lower part of the fur- A 
nace and the resulting carbon monox- | 
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dioxide is very low and the fuel con- that the ore does not depend entirely 
sumption is, therefore, less than it upon carbon monoxide for its re- 
would be in a coke furnace of similar duction, since the latter takes place 
capacity. This low ratio of fuel con- at temperatures where solid carbon 
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L- — -4' oO» —» gen lessens the volume of blast need- 
ed and permits the gases to be more 








FIG, 8—CROSS-SECTION OF THE CHARCOAL BINS thoroughly cooled by slower travel 
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through the cold stock. The furnace 
is driven rapidly so that the stock 
passes through the stack at such a 
rate that the loss by radiation per 
ton of product is small. 

In coke furnaces the reduction of 
the ore begins almost as soon as it 
is charged and is practically complet- 
ed at a depth of 25 feet. In the 
charcoal furnace the reduction has 


hardly begun at that depth. Obser- 
vations on the furnace have 
that the 
until a 
reached. Between 
hearth the 
and necessarily very sudden. 

The blast is furnished by a vertical 
For lighting 


indi- 


reduction is not very 
depth of 40 
that level 


very 


cated 
feet is 
and the 
active 


active 


reduction is 


Weimer blowing engine. 
power purposes a 45- 
turbo-generator unit 
The turbine was built 


and electric 


horsepower has 


been installed. 


by the Terry Steam Turbine Co., 
Hartford, Conn., and the generator 
by the Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwau- 
kee. The unit operates at 2,400 revo- 
lutions per minute, the generator de- 
livering 208 amperes at 120 volts 
direct current. The cooling water is 


Worthington, 12 x 
steam 


supplied by two 
14x 


pumps, 


double-acting 
held as a 


15-inch, 
which is 
Two 7% x 5 x 12-inch 
Cochrane 


one of 
spare. Deane 


boiler feed and a 
feed water heater are installed. Steam 


is generated in four 72-inch x 17-foot 


pumps 


horizontal return tubular boilers fur- 
nished by the Muskegon Boiler 
Works, Muskegon, Mich. Gas. is 
burned under the boilers. The en- 
gines and boilers are housed in a 
brick building 105 feet long and 44 


feet wide. 

The plant was designed and erected 
Frank C. 
engineers, 


under the supervision of 
Roberts & Co., 
Philadelphia, with the advice and co- 
operation of the officials of the Steph- 
Co. The plate 


gas 


consulting 


Charcoal Iron 
work on the 
was executed by the Muskegon Boiler 
Works, Mich. The _ fur- 
nace was lined by the Meredith Co., 
Milwaukee, Harbison - Walker brick 
having been used. 


enson 


furnace, mains, etc., 


Muskegon, 


The officials of the Stephenson 
Charcoal Iron Co. include Charles H. 
Schaffer, president; Grant T. Steph- 
enson, vice president; John R. Van 
Evera, secretary and treasurer, and 
Philip Quayle, superintendent. The 


offices of the president and secretary 
are at Marquette, Mich. 


The scale in locomotives in 
country is said to 
over 15,000,000 

This boiler scale not only 


but it short- 


boiler 
this represent a 
loss of tons of coal 
annually 
causes a loss of 


the life of the boiler. 


energy, 


ens 
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FIG. 1—RELATIVE POSITION OF EXHAUST FAN WHICH FURNISHES THE DRAFT 


FOR A 20-TON 


Forced Draft for Open-Hearth 


Furnace 


destruction of its 
stack, the Ohio 
Lima, O., is com- 
its 20-ton furnace 


the 
furnace 


Owing to 
open-hearth 
Steel Foundry Co., 
pelled to 
temporarily, by means of 


operate 
mechanical 


draft. On Sept. 10, the locomotive 
crane operator at this foundry ran 
the boom of the crane into the guy 


wire attached to the open-hearth fur- 
nace stack, pulling the stack, 
which was 115 feet high and 60 inches 
lined to the 


down 
inside diameter. It was 
top with a 4%-inch ring of fire brick. 
This accident happened about 4 o’clock 
on the of Sept. 10. An 
%0-inch exhaust fan, immediately ord- 


afternoon 


ered from the American Blower Co., 
Detroit, which was shipped by ex- 
press, was immediately installed. At 


8 o’clock on the morning of Sept. 12, 


the furnaces were again placed in 


OPEN-HEARTH FURNACE 


At the present time, draft 
is being furnished by the exhaust 
fan, which will be continued in opera- 
fion until a new self-supporting stack 
can be built. 

At first the exhaust fan was operat- 
ed at 750 revolutions per minute, but 
it was found that the draft was ex- 


operation. 


cessive and the damper had to be 
kept almost closed. The speed of 
the fan has been reduced to 500 


revolutions per minute and the draft 
is approximately the same as _ that 
previously provided by the» stack. 

In the accompanying illustrations, 
Fig. 1 shows one end of the toandry 
and the relative position of the ex- 
haust fan, while Fig. 2 is a view of 
the fan as installed. A brick flue, ap- 
proximately 10 feet high and arched 
over at the top, was built on the stack 
foundation with an opening at the 
side for the pipe which leads to the 
exhaust fan, which is driven by a 
25-horsepower motor. 














FIG, 2—ANOTHER VIEW 





OF THE 





EXHAUST FAN 











Effective Method of Producing Sound Ingots 


A Description of the Hadfield Process Which Insures 
Sound Steel With a Comparatively Small Waste 


has 
es- 


Owing to the trouble which 
been experienced by railroads, 
pecially in countries where low tem- 
winter, it has 
look more 


peratures prevail in 


become a necessity to 


interest io 
not 


of more than ordinary 
the steel maker, as this 
only a better product, but a more 
economical one. 

The question of producing 


means 


sound 





are 


te 
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UPPER PORTIONS OF FOUR SMALL INGOTS, 4 INCHES SQUARE, WHICH 











By Robert Hadfield 


is generally meant material free from 


segregation, blow-holes and _ piping. 
Unless these requisites are fulfilled, 
trouble and breakdown of the rolled 


or forged material produced from 
the ingots may occur in some. stage 
of its history. Fortunately, as a 
rule, the remedy which obviates or 
overcomes any of the difficulties 
tends to improve all. For example, 
which is sound from 
blow-holes is liable to 
tion or intermingled slag, 
ingots made therefrom, if 
fed, will have piping largely reduced. 


one 


free 
segrega- 
and the 
properly 


steel and 


less 


Devices Tried 
Many simple devices as well as 
complicated arrangements have been 


suggested and tried, to overcome the 


difficulties in question as, for exam- 
ple, fluid compression from the top, 
also from the bottom; feeding the 


settling by gas-generated heat; com- 
pressing or squeezing from the sides, 
which have 
re- 


devices 
satisfactory 
some 


and many other 
given more or 
sults. There however, 
disadvantages in these 
among others, the expense of appli- 


less 
are, 
systems, 


cation owing to the heavy cost of 
apparatus. 

For some years the author has 
been working at methods which ap- 
pear to him to be simple, yet eff- 





FIG, 1 
CLEARLY ILLUSTRATE PIPING AND SOUNDNESS IN STEEL 

carefully into the question of obtain- steel is as important a factor in 
ing sound rails, free from piping, meeting the requirements of the 
blow-holes and other defects. This times as ever it was. By sound steel 
in its turn means that the ingots 

from which the rails are made should 

also be quite sound and free from 


Piping, segregation, or other defects. 
The improved applicable 


to ingots for other purposes, whether 


method is 


of the ordinary square, oblong, round 
or other form. 

In view of the rapid production of 
quantities of steel ingots 
required for a modern rail mill, the 
production of a sound ingot may not 


the large 


be so easy as it seems at first sight, 
drawn to the 
Moreover, 


yet attention may be 


subject with advantage. 
apart from the question of soundness, 
the under the 


present 


experienced 
manufacture is 
Therefore, any 
reduce 
is one 


waste 
condition of 
very considerable. 
how to 
scrap 


system which shows 


the loss by waste and 


the annual mecting of the 


Institute 


1Presented at 
{ron and Steel 
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cient. A system of this kind, with 
suitable modifications, is applicable 
to the manufacture of sound ingots 
from which to make rails and other 
products. 


The production of ingots of sound 
steel, whatever may be the temper 
or hardness of the steel, that is, 
mild, medium or hard or special 
steels, is of the greatest importance. 
This point has long been recognized 
in Sheffield in the manufacture of 
special steels, both for small and 
large ingots of crucible cast steel, in 
which the upper or top portion is 
provided with a fireclay top or “douz- 
zler’; in other words, the ingot is 
“dozzled”. 

The ingots dealt with in the pres- 
ent paper are chiefly those of medi- 
um size, such as are used for rail 
production. They may be _ termed 
neither small nor large; that is, they 
are medium sizes and weights, vary- 
ing from % to 2% or 3 tons eack, 














FIG. 3—MACHINED SECTION OF TWO 
INGOTS, SHOWING FREEDOM 
FROM PIPING AND SEG- 
REGATION 


and from 8 or 10 inches to 20 or 24 
inches square. 


In confirmation of the author's 
views as to the desirability of ob- 
taining absolutely sound steel, free 
from blow-holes, piping and segrega- 
tion, he quotes the following from 
B. Talbot’s excellent paper, “Segre- 
gation in Steel Ingots”: 

“In my opinion it would be well 
worth while for other investigators 
interested in the manufacture of 
higher carbon steel, such as for rail, 
tire and similar purposes, to follow 
up these results with a view to prov- 
ing whether a more uniform and reg- 
ular steel is not thereby obtained, a 
result well worth the few pence per 
ton the aluminum would cost. Per- 
haps the chief result to be looked 


of crop end that it would be neces- 
sary to cut off from the top of the 
ingot, due to the greater solidity of 
the top and the lessened amount of 
segregation in this top part of the 
ingot. This alone would undoubt- 
edly pay for the cost of the alum- 
inum added, without considering ‘the 
more regular quality of the finished 
product as a whole.” 

This is exactly the point so strong- 
ly insisted upon by the author of 
this paper, namely, that with piping 
steel the quality is raised as regards 
greater soundness and less segrega- 














FIG. 4— INGOT SHOWING GRADUAL 
DECREASE OF SEGREGATION 


PUUMNOE ° ue ewes s.caeda's 2 3 4 
Carbon, per cent....... 0.66 0.65 0.62 
Sulphur, per cent...... Pe.) Garereres © 4 
Phosphorus, per cent... 0.064 ..... 0.061 


tion. To get these full advantages 
it is necessary to have a method 
of properly feeding or filling up the 
settling which would otherwise e 
produced by steel having such piping 
tendencies. 

The author believes that the meth- 
od now described satisfactorily meets 
these requirements, both as regards 


for would be the decreased amountimproving the quality of the material 
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and also cheapening production, by 
making an ingot which by being 
sound offers less waste. 

At the Hecla Works, Sheffield, of 
the author’s firm, large quantities of 
special steels are made, in which it 
is essential to have perfectly sound 
material. The methods now described 
have enabled the desired object to 
be fulfilled, both cheaply and effici- 
ently. Moreover, it has the import- 
ant advantage of enabling not only 
soundness to be obtained, but also 
a much larger percentage of the in- 
got to be safely used. As will be 
seen from the results of the experi- 
ments described, in many cases no 
less than 92 per cent of the fluid 
steel in the mold is made utilizable, 
and this at small expense. 


Granted in the first instance, there- 














FIG. 5—TWO INGOTS WEIGHING 2,309 
POUNDS, SHOWING MACHINED 
SECTION OF HEAD 


fore, that we are dealing with sound 
piping or settling steel, which is 
easily obtainable by ordinary care in 
manufacture, there seems to be no 
reasoh why the ingots should not be 
sound, free from blow-holes, piping 
and segregation. This being so, rails 
or other articles rolled from such 
should be of the highest 
grade. It is true that large quanti- 
ties of rails as now made are of ex- 
cellent quality, but it is just the 
“tenth” case which it is important 
to improve. It is the bad heat here 
and there, the bad ingot now and 
then, which give the fatal rail which 
in service fails, involving catastro- 


ingots 
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FIG. 6—SECTIONAL VIBW 


phe and all the troubles consequent 
upon such disasters. 

Fig. 1 shows the upper portion of 
four small ingots, each about 4 inch- 
es square and 30 inches in length, 
which were made to illustrate and 
test the question of soundness and 
piping. The steel as poured into 
the mold without any solidifying ad- 
dition, is shown at A. This prob- 
ably represents much current prac- 
tice, for the reason that at present 


OF TOP OF INGOT MOLD 


methods to take away the piping are 
not used, therefore piping steel is 
avoided. The author has been tceld 
by a railmaker abroad that he re- 
quired steel which neither rose in the 
molds nor piped, a most. difficult 
matter to accomplish in practice, be- 
sides theoretically incorrect. B shows 
the same steel as used in A, quieted 
by the addition of 0.036 per cent of 
This is still not altogeth- 
added more 


aluminum. 
er sound. To C_ was 
aluminum, namely, 0.09 per cent. The 
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Analysis, ingot at the left: (2) C., 0.26; 
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steel here is quite sound, but pipes 
deeply. 

The ingot maker appears, there- 
fore, to be in a dilemma. If he 
makes his steel so that it will not 
settle, then it is unsound, similar to 
A. If he makes it sounder, similar 
to B, it pipes and so is still not 
satisfactory, and there is much waste. 
C is quite sound, but the piping is 
almost as bad an evil as the unsound- 
ness shown in A. 

Ingot D represents the same _ steel 
of the sound type used for ingot C, 
but furnished with the proper feed- 
ing top. It will be noted that the 
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-APPARATUS EMPLOYED FOR 
MAKING SOUND INGOTS 


FIG. 8 


ingot is not only sound but free from 
piping. 

The object in many steel works 
seems to be to try and avoid a steel 
which pipes or settles. This really 
arises from the natural desire to 
avoid the trouble and 
making preparations for dealing with 
piping steel. The desideratum in tne 
author’s opinion is piping steel which 
should be properly fed. The follow- 
ing is a description of the author’s 
method of casting steel ingots, cast- 
ings, etc., which insures soundness, 
freedom from piping and absence of 


segregation: 


expense of 


The method of carrying out the 
process is shown in Figs. 6 and &. 
This consists in heating the 4uid 
steel in the upper part of the ingot 
or other mold and maintaining it ta 
a liquid condition by the combustion, 


in contact therewith, or in _ close 
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proximity thereto, during the cool- congeal there and thus reduces the smaller or larger ingots, for all 
ing and shrinkage of the metal in amount of feeding required later kinds of purposes, and for ordinary 


the lower part of the mold, of solid 


fuel—for example, charcoal—by 


means of a blast of compressed air 
which is caused to impinge on the 
fuel while this is directly or indi- 


rectly supported by the metal below 
and the layer of 
fusible material, such as cupola 
little or no injurious ac- 


interposition of a 
slag, 
which has 
tion on the metal, between the metal 
the fuel. 
radiation of 


This slag largely pre- 
the 
than 


and 


vents heat, loss by 


which is much greater ordinar- 
ily supposed to be the 


In Fig. 6 the upper portion shows 


case. 





FIG. 9—CASTING STEEL INTO INGOT MOLDS EQUIPPED WITH THE HADFIELD 
the charcoal. Then comes the layer tons of ingots have been made by 
of slag, about % inch in thickness, this patented process, which has beea 
below which is the fluid steel in a 15- found of great advantage. 

inch ingot mold. The sand or other As a specific example it may be 
suitable top to provide the feeding mentioned that ingots have been 
head is inserted in the flask placed made, weighing about 5,000 pounds 


While the 


ingots can be cast as at present, that 


on top of the ingot mgld. 


is, large end down, this particular de- 
the end of the in- 
downwards. There is no doubt 
that the better method, 
as by end forming the 
takes place 
the steel to 


sign shows small 
got 

this is 
the 
portion, 


but 
small 
bottom cooling 


more quickly, causing 


from the upper portion of the mold. 


Fig. 7 shows how the same method 
is applied to ingots with the larger 
end at the bottom. 


Cost of Process 


The cost of carrying out the meth- 
od is trifling compared with the larze 
saving effected by reducing loss and 
Moreover, the 
improved. 


waste of material. 
quality of the 
In making rails produced 


product is 
from sucn 
ingots, not only is there less discard, 
sounder. During 


the material is 


last 


but 


the few years many thousand 


each, in which the piping and disca.‘d 
than 7 per 
not the 
one being 
which. is 
hidden 


amount to more 
cent. This 
only advantage, 
that material is 
quite and 


co not 
small loss is 
the chief 
obtained 
sound free from 
pipes or other defects on the whole 
The system can 


well to either 


length of ‘the ingot. 


be applied equally 


or special steels. 

It is estimated that on a 
put the saving by this method is 
from about $2 to $3 per ton. Thus, 
on a large tonnage of hundreds of 
thousands of tons annually, there 
would be a very considerable saving 
each year, as well as obtaining sound 
ingots free from blow-holes, piping 
and segregation. 

In this experiment even the segre- 
gation usually noted was almost en- 
tirely absent only a few inches be- 
low the feeding head placed on the 
top of the ingot. At about 4 inches 


large out- 


a | 


DEVICE FOR INSURING SOUND INGOTS 


below the surface of the sinking head 
the percentages of sulphur and phos- 
phorus were practically the same as 
in the original steel, namely, about 
0.03 per cent each. 


The following is a description of 
the ingots made from one heat: 
The sand head was 14 inches 


square where it joined the ingot, tap- 
ering to 9 inches square in a length 
of 16 inches. The steel was filled ap 
in the sinking head to a depth of 14 


inches, the remaining 2 inches of 
sand head being filled with a layer 
of ground slag, having a thickness 
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of about 1% inches. The slag was 
put on the molten steel, then the 
heating carried out by means of the 
charcoal and blast in the manner 
described. The head was afterwards 
cut off the ingot, and was found to 
be free from piping or segregation. 
The ingot weighed 4,300 pounds; 
sand head, 290 pounds, and the sand 
ingot, 4,050 pounds. The waste 
equalled about 6.7 per cent. 

The steel fed well, practically the 
whole of the molten steel in the head 
having descended bodily to feed the 
cooling shrinkage of the ingot. The 
head was drilled and analyzed in 
order to find out if there was seg- 
regation. The results are shown in 
Table I. It will be noted that C i8 
almost normal in its composition, 
and D, a little lower down, has prac- 
tically the same analysis as the bulk of 
the ingot. 

The original analysis of this heat, 
as shown by the test ingot, was car- 
bon, 0.50 per cent; silicon, 0.16 per 
cent; sulphur, 0.033 per cent; phos- 








Table I. 
Analysis. 
z o ss 2 o 
m2) 50 20 
Position of test piece 535 25 25 
below surface of ea Sse E26 
feeding head. v a Pu 

A, 1 inch below...... 1.41 0.175 0.135 
B, 2 inches below.... 1.20 0.12 0.10 
C, 3% inches below... 0.59 0,041 0.041 

D, where ingot itself 
COMMENCES ova ee ness 0.50 0.033 0.037 











phorus, 0.037 per cent, and mangan- 
ese, 0.80 per cent. 

The ingot, with the sinking head 
described, is a still further advance 
in the improvements effected in this 
process, the segregation being very 
slight. It would appear that 93 per 
cent of this ingot may be utilized 
for commercial purposes. 

Two heats were made of mild and 
ordinary steel. In the former the 
carbon was 0.20 per. cent; silicon, 
0.40 per cent and manganese, 0.60 
per cent; in the latter, carbon, 0.45 
per cent; silicon, 0.50 per cent and 
manganese, 0.80 per cent. The _ in- 
gots were prepared in the manaer 
described, that is, sufficient cupola 
or similar slag was placed upon the 
upper portion of the molten steel in 
the ingot mold, then charcoal and 
blast applied by means of the special 
blowpipe arrangement shown in Fig. 
8 Each ingot was provided with a 
sand top, placed at the top of its 
ordinary length of the cast iron 
mold. Seven ingots of mild steel 
the total loss was 
The seven ingots 


were cast and 
only 8&8 per cent. 


of ordinary steel showed a_ waste 
of only 7.9 per cent. These ingots 
forged well in each case, and the 
billets produced therefrom were 
sound and satisfactory in other re- 
spects. 

In the experiments made it was 
found that, with the exception of 8&8 
and 7.9 per cent waste respectively, 
practically the whole of the remain- 
ing portion of the ingots represented 
saleable and serviceable billets. 

Fig. 3 shows a 15-inch ingot brok- 
en further down, to show that the 
piping has been completely obviated, 
and that it does not “break out 
again,’ as is sometimes noted. 

A further ingot is shown in Fig. 4. 
This ingot was carefully tested for 
segregation at various points, but ‘t 
will be seen that this gradually dis- 
appeared, The = section underneath 
No. 4 was quite normal in composi- 
tion, namely, carbon, 0.52 per cent; 
silicon, 0.11 per cent; sulphur, 0.068 
per cent; phosphorus, 0.053 per cent, 
and manganese, 0.79 per cent. This 
represents the composition of the 
ordinary small test piece taken from 
the ingot. 

Fig. 5 shows two ingots, each 
weighing about 2,300 pounds. From 
the results obtained in the finished 
product great improvement was found 
over the methods ordinarily prac- 
ticed, whether as regards saving in 
waste or improving the quality of the 
material. These ingots were heated 
and rolled into rails in the ordinary 
manner without any trouble. 


In Fig. 2 are shown: 


(a) The head cut off a 15-inch in- 
got, showing sound fracture and practi- 
cally no segregation, The head portion 
represents only 8& per cent of the total 
weight of the ingot. 

(b) The rail rolled from the ingot 
a— 

Total length of rail, 64 feet. 
Total length of rail free from 
piping and segregation, 62 feet, 7 inches. 

(c) Rail discard, weighing 24 pounds, 
from the portion immediately under the 
machined surface of the head. It will 
be noted that the rail is quite sound. 

(d) This soundness is further proved 
by the etched section taken from the 
top of the rail. 


Although most of the results 
shown in this paper relate to ingots 
cast with the small end at the bot- 
tom of the ingot mold, there is no 
difficulty in applying the system to 
ingots cast in the manner generally 
practiced, that is, with the larger 
end at the bottom and the smaller 
end at the top of the mold. 

A further experiment ‘was made in 
which an ingot was cast generally 
in the manner described in this pa- 
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per, but nine minutes after casting 
the head portion was filled up with 
molten steel, and no air blast or 
charcoal used. The result was unsat- 
isfactory, showing that this method 
would not take the place of the one 
described in this paper. 

Another experiment was also made 
in order to ascertain the nature of an 
ingot, using slag, but without the 
feeding device. The ingot was poured 
in the ordinary way and a layer of 
fine ground slag put on the top. 
No charcoal and therefore no blast 
was used. The ingot piped, but was 
excellent for soundness. The weight 
of the discard was, however, con- 
siderably greater, being about 12 to 
14 per cent. Moreover, and this is 
an important point, the segregated 
portions of the steel did not rise 
to the top of the ingot so freely. 
The materiai was impure, and segre- 
gated down to a much lower point. 

As regards the time required for 
ingots to become set, it may be in- 
teresting to describe the following 





Table II. 
Time Required for Solidification. 
Nine-inch ingot: 
Time after casting, min. S340: 28 
Distance set up the in- 


got from the bottom, 
ee Oe Ee Fem 4 6 40 45* 


Eighteen-inch ingot :— 
Time after casting, min. 
Distance set up the in- 

got from the bottom, 

eS Ree eo 6 -43..°$5'' 56° 


bo 
uw 
4s 

=) 


55 60 


*Complete solidification. 











experiment carried out at the Hecla 
Works. 

Ingots, 9 
square, were cast. In _ the 
case, material having a composition 
of 0.20 per cent carbon and 1.25 per 
cent manganese was used; in the lat- 
ter case material, 0.40 per cent car- 
bon and 1.34 per cent manganese, 
was employed. 

To determine the condition of the 
interior mass, a thin iron rod was 
inserted in the casting at short in- 
tervals after casting. Data show- 
ing the time required for fluid steel 
in ingots of this particular size to 
contained in ‘fa- 


inches 
former 


inches and 18 


become set, are 
ble IT. 

In conclusion,to sum up briefly the 
results of this research, it may be said 
that in order to obtain round rolled 
or forged products, for example 
sound rails, there must first be sound 
steel in the ingots themselves. This 
means that it is necessary to use 
steel of piping nature, consequently 
the ingots from such piping steel 
must be properly fed. 
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A New Power Hammer 


A new hammer, made in sizes from 
25 to 200 pounds, built by Beaudry 
& Co,, Boston, is especially designed 
for the manufacture of cutlery and 
edge tools, files, shovels, agricultural 
implements, tools and spindles and is 
essentially a machine for plating and 
drawing steel. A side view of the 
hammer is illustrated in .Fig. 1 and 
an end view in Fig. 2. The ram is a 
connected with 
spring arms by long links. The ten- 
sion on the spring arms and links is 
by tension nuts. The ram 
is adjustable its connecting rod 
for varying thicknesses of stock. The 
heavy ram guides are cast solid with 
the frame and have an adjustable taper 


steel casting and is 


adjusted 
on 

















VIEW OF BEAUDRY 


HAMMER 


SIDE 
POWER 


FIG. 1 


gib for taking up wear on the guides 
the The steel crank shaft 
is of large diameter with a long 
The treadle, which works in 
connection with the belt tightening 
pulley and the friction band brake, in- 
the hammer 
operator to 


and ram. 


bearing. 


starts or 
and enables the 
both the speed and the force of the 
blower. 


stantly stops 


control 


The pulley is of large diam- 


eter and has a wide face. The frame 


is cast in one piece and as it occupies 


only a small floor space, it requires 


foundation of only moderate size. 


The anvil is a separate casting flang- 
ed at the bottom for bolts. The anvil 
also is secured to the frame by strap 
bolts and such that 


its position is 
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long bars can be worked either way 
of the dies. 


Portable Electric Grinder 


The Standard Electric Tool Co., 
Cincinnati, O., is now manufacturing 
a high-power, portable electric grind- 
er which is designed and constructed 
for accurate work and hard continu- 
ous~ service. The motor is_ force- 
ventilated or air-cooled by a special 
fan mounted on an armature shaft. 
The armature and poles are built up 
of high grade soft electrical sheet 
steel with the laminations uniformly 
insulated. 

The grinder is attached to a lathe 
by a belting angle plate on the tool 
A shank can be furnished, 
the angle 
also 
four 

the 


post rest. 
when required, 
plate attachment. 
has a_ vertical 
inches to bring it in 
lathe centers. 

The grinder is especially designed 
for grinding rolls, shafts, connecting 


instead of 
This machine 
adjustment of 
line with 

















GRINDER BUILT 


ELECTRIC 


PORTABLE 


BY THE STANDARD ELECTRIC 
TQOL CO., CINCINNATI 
rods, bushings, journals and _ similar 
work. It is also particularly adapted 


for surface grinding on a planer and 
can be used to great advantage on a 
boring mill. 

The bearings are 
phor bronze, are dust proof, and ad- 
justable to wear. The machine is 
in ™% and 1 horsepower sizes. 


made of phos- 


made 


Standard Magnification for 


Micrographs 
The lack of standard magnifica- 
tions in metallography has been ef- 
fectively emphasized by M. T. Loth- 


rop, of the Halcomb Steel Co., Syra- 


cuse, N. Y., and C. R. Bulley, in a 
joint paper dealing with standard 
magnification for micrographs, pre- 
sented before the International Con- 
gress for Testing Materials. They 
point out that individual investigat- 
ors arbitrarily choose their own 


629 


magnifications, resulting in great con- 
fusion, when it is desired, for any 
purpose whatever, to compare the 
results of one worker with those of 
another. A _ table giving selections 
from 16 authors, brings this situa- 
tion out forcibly. Another difficulty 
that they have directed attention to 
is the matter of proper reproduction 
of micrograph illustrations by pub- 
lishers. It was suggested that a 
committee be appointed, as in other 
testing work, to receive suggestions 
from metallographists and to draw 
up a set of standard magnifications. 
The following suggestions are made 
for the carrying out of such work: | 

1. The standard chosen should be 
as near as possible to those mag- 


nifications obtained with the ordi- 
nary combinations of objectives and 

















FIG. 2—END VIEW OF POWER 
HAMMER 
eyepieces furnished by the various 


makers of instruments, so that a 
specimen may be studied readily .in 
comparison with a micrograph of 
another specimen. 


2. The standard should vary as 
uniformly from 1 up as is possible 
in conformity with the first condi- 
tion. 

3. The standards should be as 
few in number as possible, so that 
all work of the same character may 
fall into the same group. 

4. The standards should be suffi- 


(a) to allow both 


ciently numerous \ 
specimen and 


general views of a 
details of the general view when 
necessary; (b) to allow the struc- 
ture to be shown to the best ad- 
vantage, since any given structure 
is generally best seen within a cer- 
tain range of magnification. 
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Use of Titanium in Bessemer Steel 


The effect of titanium when used 
as a deoxidizer in steel is strikingly 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tions of two cakes of steel, obtained 
from two separate heats, one of which 
was ordinary Bessemer, while the 
other was the same steel treated with 
The composition of the 
Carbon, 


titanium. 
steel in both heats follows: 
0.60 per cent; manganese, 0.10 per 
cent; silicon, 0.10 per cent, and phos- 
phorus and sulphur under 0.04 per 
cent. The cakes of steel were flat- 
ened under the hammer from cones, 
2 inches high, 2 inches in diameter 
across the base and 1% inches across 
the top. These cones were cast in 
small iron chills, which were held 
under the stream of metal while it 
was being poured from the ladle into 
ingot molds. The cones were per- 
mitted to ’cool in their molds and 
after removal were reheated and were 
placed on the anvil of the hammer. 
A thin, hooked rod was laid in the 


Tae 

















FIG. 1 HAMMERED CAKE OF UN- 
TREATED BESSEMER STEEL 


top of each cone and was welded by 
the first stroke of the hammer, thus 
forming handles by which the cones 
could be steadied and turned, thereby 
facilitating all uniform forgings on 
both sides. 

The untreated cone of Bessemer 
steel is shown in Fig. 1. It will be 
noted that the steel cracked and split 
at the edges, whereas the cone of 
3essemer steel treated with titanium 
and shown in Fig. 2 did not display 
the slightest tendency to crack and 
the outline of the disc remained 
smooth and uniform. This indicates 
the tremendous increase in the tough- 
ness and ductility of the steel by the 
elimination of the oxygen and the 
oxides that are held in solution in 
the metal. The amount of metallic 
titanium required to effect this im- 
provement was only 0.10 per cent, 
which is added as electrically-smelted, 
ferro-titanium, free 


carbon-reduced 
from aluminum and which contained 


about 15 per cent titanium. This 
alloy was furnished by the Titanium 
Alloy Mfg. Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Sixteen pounds of ferro-titanium were 
used in each long ton of steel and 
the cost of treatment aggregated about 
$1.28 per ton. 


Hammer Drill Contest 


A drill contest held at Calumet, 
Mich., recently, had for its object the 
demonstration of relative efficiency 
in handling a two-man Rand 3-B ma- 
chine and a one-man, Rand, C-113 
Butterfly drill. The Ingersoll - Rand 
Co, donated three prizes for each class, 
of $100, $50 and $25. The Calumet & 
Hecla company built the framework 
and furnished the compressed air 
which was delivered at a pressure of 
85 pounds. There were 38 entrics and 
the team from the Ahmeek mine won 
first prize in the two-man contest, a 
team from the Calumet & Hecla win- 
ning the one-man contest. The Ah- 
meek two-man team succeeded in rig- 
ging up, drilling for two minutes, and 
changing steel in a total of 3 minutes 
42 seconds. In another contest, held 
at the same time, an operator with an 
Ingersoll-Rand BC-23 hand hammer 
machine drill, drilled 60 inches in 14 
minutes, during which he used five 
different bits. 


Welding Different Kinds of Steel 


According to Max Bermann, PBuda- 
pest, who presented a paper on “The 
Nature of Welding Different 
of Steel and Its Practical Applica- 
tion”, before the sixth International 
Congress for Testing Materials, to 
weld means to unite different por- 
tions of the same metal into 
whole, in a way such that the small- 
est particles of the surfaces in con- 
tact cling together by cohesion and 
not by adhesion. Purely metallic 
contact between the surfaces to be 
welded is, therefore, the chief condi- 
tion of the successful weld.  For- 
oxides of 


Kinds 


eign materials, such as 
iron or slags, prevent the union by 
cohesion. In the welding of solids 
the surfaces must be made plastic 
and brought to a doughy consist- 
ency by heating, thereby reducing 
the pressure that must be used. The 
author deduces the following results 
as being of importance in welding 
practice: 

1. The weldability of the steel is 
determined by heating it to a spark- 
ling white glow and by hammering 
it immediately afterwards. When 
the steel remains malleable at this 
heat, it will also be good for weld- 
ing. 

o  Tee 


heating of the pieces 
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which are to be welded should take 
place in an oxydizing flame; other- 
wise the steel will take up carbon 
from the coal in the hearth 

3. The areas of the surfaces in 
contact should be made as large as 
possible. It is also advisable to 
shape the ends like wedges fitting 
into one another and to take care 
to effect intimate contact of all 
points on both sides of the wedges. 

4. When an intimate contact be- 
tween the two. surfaces has been 
provided before heating to a _ weld- 
ing temperature, even a_ relatively 
large crust of cinders will not pre- 
vent a good weld, provided the 
steel itself is readily weldable. 

5. The pressure which is _ re- 
quired to bring the two surfaces 
into good contact should be directed 
towards the center of the faces. It 
should only penetrate up to the 
middle and then be directed toward 
the marginal zone in order to facil- 
itate the ejection of the slag. 

6. The weld will be a_ practical 
success when the joint is_ invisible 
and when it does not open up in 
bending at a red heat. 

7. The test of the soundness of 
a weld by alternating torsion or 
bending at ordinary temperature 

















FIG. 2—HAMMERED ‘CAKE OF BESSE.- 


MER SITEEL TREATED WITH 
TITANIUM 


mainly when it 


should be applied 
weldable 


is a .question of passing 
steels in acceptance tests. 
8. The reagents to be used for 
the welding of steels which are not 
themselves weldable consist  partic- 
ularly of materials which form slags 
and of iron turnings, also of very 
thin wires; they help to bring about 
a union between the faces and to 
dissolve the oxides. These particles 
of iron should be applied in a very 
finely distributed state; otherwise 
they will be more injurious than 
useful, because they would interfere 
with the squeezing out of the slag. 
The author arrives at the conclus- 
ion that the presence of manganese 
is favorable for the success of the 
welding, because the manganese re- 
duces the crust of the oxides. 


It is stated that more than 1,000,000 
feet per day of tungsten wire are be- 
ing drawn in the United States at 
present, for use in electric lamps. 
































eeting of Allied Foundrymen at Buffalo 


Report of the Proceedings of the American Foundrymen’s Association 
and the Institute of Metals—The Foundry Equipment Exhibits 


















































That American foundrymen have a greater appreciation men’s Association and the reports of cupola investigations, 
of the results that may be obtained by organized effort, now being conducted, proved of great interest to the mem- 
was reflected by the active interest displayed in the annual bers of this organization. Steel foundry practice received 
meetings of three allied societies at Buffalo last week, anit more than ordinary consideration and the molding sand 
concurrent therewith was held an exhibit of foundry tests that are under way, will undoubtedly lead to an 
equipment, which in attendance and number of exhibits, carly solution of the vexatious sand problem. 
has set a new high mark. While the registration was less A standard test bar for brass mixtures, the develop- 
than 2,000, nevertheless, it is estimated that more than ment of a suitable pyrometer for brass foundry use, in- 
3,000 foundrymen were presenti in Buffalo for varying vestigations of melting furnace efficiencies, health condi- 
periods throughout the week. The professional sessions tions in the shops, etc., are a few of the numerous prob- 
of both the American Foundrymen’s Association and the lems that will be investigated jointly by the American 
American Institute of Metals were unusually well attended. Institute of Metals and the Bureau of Mines. This so- 
The papers were uniformly of great merit and the ciety, formerly the American Brass Founders’ Association, 
discussions developed many points of great practical has displayed a wonderful growth, and the interest mani- 


interest. fested in the proceedings by its members, preshadows 
Standard methods for determining the constituents of great advances in some of the archaic methods that pre- 
foundry coke were adopted by the American Foundry- vail in many brass shops. 











In spite of a long and serious business depression, from Foremen also held several business meetings and. their an- 
which the country has only recently emerged, it was evident nual banquet. The meetings of the allied associations were 





from the spirit dis- opened Tuesday morn- 
played at the 17th an- Bee ing at the Statler hotel 
nual convention of by Mayor Louis P. 
the American Foundry- Fuhrmann, who wel- 
comed the foundrymen 
to Buffalo and. deliv- 
ered the keys of the 
city to Major Joseph T. 
Speer, president of the 


men’s Association and 
afhliated organizations, 
held at Buffalo during 
the week of Sept. 23, 
that steady progress to- 
American Foundrymen’s 
Association. A_ report 
of the professional ses- 


ward greater efficiency 
has not been arrested 
in the foundry industry. 
The trend toward great- sions of this Associa- 
tion up to Tuesday 
evening, Sept. 24, was 


er economy in foundry 
operations, which has 
published in last week’s 
issue of THe Iron Trapt 
Review. <An interesting 


recently been a_ subject 
of comment in the in- 
dustrial world, was em- 
phasized by the exhibits session devoted  prin- 


at the Broadway Ar- cipally to discussions of 








steel foundry practice 
took place Wednesday 
morning. Subjects re- 
lating to labor condi- 
tions, design of equip- 


senal and by the papers 
presented at the profes- 
sional sessions of 
the various organiza- 
tions. Efficiency is be- 
ing sought both through ment; and  metailurgy 
improved methods’ of were included in the 
organization and by the list of papers. R. A. 
application of labor-sav- Bull, superintendent of 
the Commonwealth Steel 
Co., Granite City, Ill, 


ing equipment. The ex- 
hibition of foundry 








supplies and equipment, 
held under the auspices 
of the Foundry and 
Machine Exhibition Co., 
was open throughout 
the week and _ during 
the same period pro- 
fessional sessions were 
held by the American 
Foundrymen’s ‘Associa- 
tion and the American 
Institute of Metals. The 
Associated Foundry 


President 





H. 


American 


D 


MILES 


Foundrymen’ 





Association 





presented a valuable pa- 
per discussing the econ- 
omic side of the 12- 
hour shift, in which 
definite figures were 
given to show that 
greater efficiency is ob- 
tained in open - hearth 
furnace work with the 
eight-hour shift. John 
Ploehm,  stiperintendent 
of the steel foundry of 
the Bettendorf Axle 
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Co., Davenport, Ia., stated that although 
his firm had not found it expedient to 
cut the 12-hour shift on the furnace 
platform to eight hours on account of 
a shortage in the supply of labor, they 
have attempted to mitigate the evil ef- 
fects of the long day by permitting a 
portion of the furnacemen, usually the 
second and third helpers, to go home 
early in the day as soon as the last 
heat is cleaned up. In order to properly 
adjust the compensation under this plan, 
the monthly rate of payment was 
changed to an hourly -rate. 

Samuel R. Robinson, of the Duquesne 
Steel Casting Co., Coraopolis, Pa., read 
a brief paper discussing different meth- 
ods of melting steel. It was entitled 
“Some Salient Points in the Modern 
Steel Foundry”, and described some de- 
tails of open-hearth and converter prac- 
tice. 

Mr. Lansdowne asked why the iron 
pipes which the author mentioned as 
being rammed in position with ganister 
in the converter tuyeres are not re- 
moved. Mr. Robinson replied that the 
tuyere hole becomes ragged if the pipe 
is not left in place. Another speaker 
asked if the converter blows are quieter 
when metal containing 1.25 to 1.50 per 
cent silicon is charged in the cupola, 
than when two per cent is used. The 
author answered this query in the af- 
firmative, stating that in his practice, 
using 40 per cent scrap in the mixture, 
the cupola metal contains about 1.60 per 
cent silicon. Prof. Bradley Stoughton 
explained the action of the pipes in 
preserving the shape of the converter 
tuyeres by stating that they cut-down 
the fluxing effect of the iron oxide 
around the tuyeres and act in the same 
manner as the coke breeze used in 
standard Bessemer converters. He also 
said he could not see why a low silicon 
cupola mixture should blow quieter in 
the converter than one containing 2.25 
to 2.50 per cent silicon. He stated he 
had only recently visited a_ plant 
where quiet blows were obtained with 
relatively high silicon mixtures, about 
2.25 per cent. 


Construction of Open-Hearth Furnaees 


An exhaustive paper describing the 
design and construction of the open- 
hearth furnaces at the plant of the 
Settendorf Axle Co., Davenport, Ia, 
was read by John Ploehm, foundry 
superintendent. The results obtained 
from these furnaces in time, quality 
and life, have been exceptional. The 
average time of 2,000 heats in the two 
furnaces has been 5% hours on an 
average heat of 22% tons. The record 
of these furnaces is a 25-ton heat made 
in 4 hours and 30 minutes. The initial 
run of No. 1 furnace was 403 heats 
and the second run of this furnace is 
now over 609 heats and the indications 


are that it is still good for 40 or 50 
more heats. The initial run of No, 2 
furnace was 573 heats and the second 
run of this furnace 401 heats. These 
furnaces are operated on fuel oil and 
the chief feature of the design is the 
ample and generous proportions allowed 
in all portions. 

In response to a question, the author 
said the fuel oil consumption of the 
furnace averaged 45 gallons per ton of 
steel, the minimum being 38 gallons. 
This does not include Sunday heating, 
etc., which is charged to plant expense 
and the data are based on observations 
of 1,000 heats. 


Titanium in Cast Steel 


Prof. Bradley Stoughton presented a 
paper covering “The Effect of Titanium 
on Converter and Open-Hearth Steel 
Castings”. It included a record of a 
number of tests which indicated . that 
the addition of titanium would imcrease 
the strength of the metal if conditions 
were just right. These conditions in- 
clude proper casting temperature and 
removal of slag. The cupola must 
have low tuyeres which will drain the 
slag all the time, because if titanium 
comes in contact with this substance 
the beneficial effects are lost. In fact, 
Prof. Stoughton suggested that better 
results are by adding the 
titanium in the ladle. The most im- 
portant influence of titanium is its clar- 
ifying effect. 

Thos. D. West said he had made a 
series of experiments with titanium in 
car wheel mixtures and was disappoint- 
ed in not being able to obtain uniform 
results. He doubted the usefulness of 
this alloy in cast iron, but said there 
is no question of its value in_ steel. 
Further discussion déveloped the fact 
that titanium is particularly valuable in 


obtained 


mixtures containing poor iron. Prof. 
Stoughton cited an instance of titanium 
in a sash weight -mixture containing 
two per cent phosphorus, its composi- 
tion consisting of grate bars and bun- 
dled sheet scrap. The titanium alloy 
increased the strength of this metal 15 
per cent. 

Mr. Bold described some experiments 
with titanium alloys made at Traverse 
City, Mich. 
was refined in an air furnace before 


In this case the metal used 


being charged in: the cupola in order 
to get uniform results. The experi- 
ments indicated that the titanium had 
no effect on the iron, and the speaker 
concluded that there is nothing gained 
in adding this alloy to good mixtures. 
Mr. Slocum admitted that titanium 
reacts less powerfully with iron than 
with steel. He cited several instances 
where the addition of titanium improved 
the wearing qualities of the metal. 
“The Economical Cleaning of Cast- 
ings”, by: B. H. Reddy, of the W. W. 
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Sly Mfg. Co., Cleveland, was virtually 
a treatise on cleaning recom _ practice. 
He discussed sand biasting in consider- 
able detail and cited an instance where 
the loss of sand through improper in- 
stallation amounted to $6 per day. He 
recommended comparatively low air 
pressures, about 40 pounds per square 
inch for steel castings, and pointed out 
the economies in air consumption ob- 
tained by replacing cut out nozzles. 

A. W. Gregg, foundry superintendent 
of the Bucyrus Co., South Milwaukee, 
read a very interesting paper, describing 
a premium system applied to the finish- 
ing department of his steel foundry. 
He said that although the laborers in 
the cleaning room were of many na- 
tionalities, they were qui~* to compre- 
hend the principles of the premium 
system and to respond to its stimulus. 
3efore this system was installed in the 
shop, men were discharged at times for 
grinding down their sledges to make 
them lighter; recently, however, they 
have requested sledges 3 pounds heavier 
in order to- get out more work. In 
setting rates, the work is divided into 
five natural classes, sand-blasting, saw 
work, sledge and cold cut work, grind- 
ing and air hammer work. The basis 
used for setting rates is weight, and 
curves have been developed expressing 
the rate plotted against the weight of 
the casting for air hammer, grinding 
and sledge work. The’ rate is the proper 
time to do the job, plus 100 per cent. 

The bonus to the man is one-fourth of 
the time saved; this permits a man 
who does the work in the proper time 
to earn an increase of 25 per cent in 
wages. The paper described the experi- 
ments which were made in setting rates 
and the system finally adopted for whole- 
sale rate setting. 

A paper describing a new machine 
for electric welding was read by J. F. 
Lincoln, of Cleveland. 


Cupola Practice 


Cupola practice was the principal sub- 
ject discussed at the Thursday morning 
session. It included a paper entitled 
“Rational Cupola Melting”, by Dr. Rich- 
ard Moldetike; a. treatise on the air 
required for combustion in the cupola, 
by P. Munnoch and an exhaustive re- 
sume of a series of cupola melting 
tests made by the United States 
sureau of Mines, presented by A. W. 
Belden, of Pittsburgh. This paper was 
illustrated by lantern slides and included 
records of the temperature, heat ab- 
sorbed and gas composition at different 
heights above the tuyeres and at dif- 
ferent points in the cupola. The experi- 
ments confirmed what previous investi- 
gators have learned, namely, that there 
is a definite place for the melting zone 
in each cupola. For the 27-inch Whiting 
cupola used in. thé government experi- 
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ments this point was 20 inches above 
the tuyeres. At this point the tempera- 
ture is highest and the gases are free 
from uncombined oxygen. 

The discussion was spirited and in- 
volved the relative merits of the fan 
and pressure blowers in cupola opera- 
tions. The quantity of air, not the 
pressure, is important in melting, was 
the opinion expressed by several speak- 
ers. A large tuyere area is favored 
because it reduces the cutting action of 
the blast. The use of an upper or sup- 
plementary row of tuyeres in the cupola 


was condemned by practically all of 
the speakers. Although sufficient coke 
must be charged on the bed to keep 


the melting zone at the requisite mini- 
mum height, considerable latitude is al- 
lowable above this minimum. 

At the closing session, Thursday after- 
noon, Dr. Richard Moldenke briefly dis- 
cussed the results of the molding sand 


tests which have been made by the 
American. Foundrymen’s Association. 
The following papers were read by 


title: “Patternmaking”, by James Glass; 
“Recovery of Shot in Small Foundries”, 
by S. A. Capron; “Sherardizing”, by 
Thomas Liggett Jr., and “The Import- 
ance of Dispatching in the Foundry”, 
by C. E. Knoeppel. 

A number of changes to the by-laws 
were adopted, subject to a letter ballot 
of all of the members of the organiza- 
tion. Hereafter the executive commit- 
tee will decide upon the time and place 
of the annual meeting, whereas, hereto- 
fore, the decided upon the 
next convention city at the closing ses- 


members 


Meeting of 


The Institute of 
formerly the American 
Association, held 
the at the 
were largely attended and many of the 
considerable 


American Metals, 
Brass Founders’ 
during 


These 


hve sessions 


week Iroquois hotel. 
papers discussed at 
length. 
manifested by 
in this organization and the quality of 
the papers presented established a new, 
high standard. 

The report of the official chemist, 
presented by Carl F. Woods, secretary 
of Arthur D. Little, Inc., was discussed 
at considerable length. The application 
of a hydraulic machine to the briquet- 
ting of metal chips aroused considerable 
interest, as it was stated that the loss 
from remelted briquettes 
erably reduced as 
use of the metal chips 
loosely into crucibles. 

It also was stated that for automobile 
trimmings white metal, which is subse- 


were 
An increasing interest is being 


yrass founders generally 
I founders generally 


consid- 
with the 
charged 


was 
compared 
when 
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sions of their meetings. Both Chicago 
and Milwaukee are anxious for the 
1913 convention, while San Francisco 
made a plea for the meeting in 1915. 


The report of the nominating com- 
mittee met with the hearty approval of 
the members and it was unanimously 
adopted. H. D. Miles, Buffalo Foundry 
& Machine Co., was elected president, 
to succeed Major Jos. T. Speer, who 
served in the capacity of chief executive 
of the society during two consecutive 
terms. Following the election of Mr. 
Miles, Major Speer was elected an hon- 
orary member of the association. Rich- 
ard Moldenke was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer, and a_resolution was adopted, 
expressing the appreciation of the mem- 
bers of the organization to Dr. Mold- 
enke for his efforts in behalf of Amer- 
ican foundrymen. 


The 
elected: F. 
Conn Te -L. 
Works, Buffalo; 


following vice presidents were 
B. Farnsworth, New Haven, 
Richmond, Frontier Iron 
Walter Wood, R. D. 
Wood & Co. Philadelphia; A. E. 
Howell, Phillips & Buttorff Mfg. Co., 
Nashville, Tenn.; R. A. Bull, Common- 
wealth Steel Co., Granite City, Ill; T. 
W. Sheriff, Sheriff's Mfg. Co. Mil- 
waukee; E. R. Lombard, Lombard Iron 
Works & Supply Co., Augusta, Ga., and 
S. B. Chadsey, Massey-Harris Co., 
Toronto, Ont. 

The local committee provided an en- 
joyable series of entertainments for the 
visiting foundrymen. Tuesday evening 
the Associated Foundry Foremen were 
tendered a banquet at the Iroquois 
hotel, at which many were present. On 
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Wednesday afternoon the entire party 
enjoyed a boat ride inspecting Buffalo 
harbor and the Niagara river, round- 
ing Grand island. A stop was made at 


the plant of the Wickwire Steel Co. 
Thursday evening an elaborate sub- 
scription dinner was served at the 


Statler hotel. Addresses were made by 
Charles Nagel, secretary of Commerce 
and Labor, Elbert Hubbard and other 
men prominent in public life. On Tuesday 
the ladies visited the Roycroft shops 
at East Aurora, making the journey on 
a special train over the Pennsylvania 
railroad. Thursday they enjoyed an 
automobile ride through the beautiful 
parks and residential sections of Buf- 
falo. Luncheon was served at the plant 
of the Larkin Co. 


Tuesday evening ‘the Associated Foun- 
dry Foremen held their annual banquet 
at the Iroquois hotel, nearly 200 attend- 
ing. Frank B. Baird, president of the 
Buffalo Union Furnace Co., was toast- 
master. Chas. Rolphs, an ex-foundry- 
man, now engaged: in the. manufacture 
of artistic furniture, gave an address 
on “Ideals in the Foundry Business”. 
Addresses were also made by Ernest 
L. Waldorf, chaplain of the 74th Regi- 
ment, and other speakers. 


Thursday morning a new set of of- 
ficers were elected for the ensuing year. 
Robert H. Walker, with Abendroth 
3ros., Port Chester, N. Y., is now pres- 
ident; P. M. Woodin, of Reeves & Co., 
Columbus, Ind., is vice president, and 
Robert B. Thomson, of the Buffalo 
Pitts Co., Buffalo, is secretary and treas- 
urer. 


American Institute of Metals 


quently silver-plated, is coming into ex- 
tensive use. This mixture consists of 
50 per cent copper, 35 
15 per cent nickel and 2 ounces of alu- 
minum. Attention directed to the 
care that should be exercised in the use 


per cent zinc, 


was 


of aluminum in this mixture, and it 
was pointed out that the amount em- 
ployed should by no means exceed 2 


ounces. An interesting discussion was 
precipitated when the subject of melting 
was considered. The furnace 
adapted for this work, from 
pressions made by several large melters 
aluminum, would that the 
type provided with the cast iron pot 
gives results which are probably the 
most economical. On the other hand, 
the crucible type of furnace had many 
champions and it was stated that from 
32 to 40 heats of aluminum can be 
melted in a crucible. An inquiry was 
the cause of hard spots in 
and it stated that these 


aluminum 
best €x- 


of indicate 


made as to 


aluminum, was 


are usually found in castings poured from 
aluminum melted in iron pots. To avoid 
this difficulty it was suggested that the 
pot be scraped several times a day to 
insure the removal of the ferro-alumi- 
num, which forms on the inside of the 
Furthermore, it was stated that 
should be exercised to prevent 
hitting the side of the pot while this 
scale is forming. With reference to 
the amount of iron absorbed by the 
aluminum, it was stated that the amount 
is less than 0.2 per cent. 

Prof. C. F. Parsons, of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, discussed at 
some length the work of this bureau 
as it relates to the non-ferrous metal 
industry. At the present time a com- 
mittee of the American Institute of 
Metals is co-operating with the Bureau 
of Mines with a view to obtaining data 


pot. 


care 


on the efficiency of brass furnaces now 


generally employed. After discussing 
the contemplated work at some length, 
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Prof. Parsons suggested that the work 
of the bureau in co-operation with that 
of the Institute of Metals committee, 
be considered in the following order: 

(1) Development of a suitable pyr- 
ometer. 

(2) Comparative tests of difterent 
types of furnaces under comparable con- 
ditions with a view to greater efficiency 
and the prevention of waste. 

(3) Study of commercial alloys with 
a view to obtaining the desired physical 
properties in the most economical way. 

(4) Study of health conditions in 
brass foundries. 

The most difficult problem confronting 
brass foundrymen at the present time is 
the evident lack of a suitable and prac- 
tical pyrometer. An effort will be made 
to ascertain how much the brass found- 
ers can afford to pay for each pyrometer 
reading and the development of this 
temperature measuring instrument to 
some extent is to be based upon the 
amount that thus can be paid. 


Health Conditions in Brass Shops 


Health conditions in brass foundries 
were discussed at length. One of the 
foundrymen stated that it is customary, 
in his shop, to allow the men 10 min- 
utes at noon and 10 minutes in the 
evening for washing-up and, in addition 
he furnishes clean overalls to the men 
once a week. At the plant of the Na 
tional Cash Register Co., Dayton, O., the 
men are examined for physical defects 
before being employed, and it was stated 
that at another plant the men are ex- 
amined each month to detect the devel- 
opment of occupational diseases. 

To facilitate the work of testing brass 
melting furnaces, a number of the foun- 
drymen in attendance volunteered their 
aid and the representative of the Bureau 
of Mines will be permitted to conduct 
experiments during the year in_ eight 
large brass foundries on different types 
of furnaces and under varying operating 
conditions. 

Electric furnaces for melting non- 
ferrous metals were discussed at length 
after the presentation of a paper by 
G. H. Clamer and Dr. Carl Herring, 
entitled “The Electric Furnace for Melt- 
ing Non-Ferrous Metals”, and another 
paper by C. A. Hansen, of the General 
Electric Co., in which the electric melt- 
ing of copper and brass was considered. 
The electric furnace invented by Dr. 
Herring consists of a crucible or hearth, 
containing two holes in the bottom 
which are plugged with electrodes. The 
heat is generated in the material itself 
in the bottom of the furnace. In the 
operation of this furnace, the so-called 
pinch phenomenon is taken advantage 
of, which heretofore has been an ob- 
stacle’ to the successful operation of 
electric furnaces. As a result, the heat 
is conveyed and distributed mechanically 





through the melted mass at a more 
rapid rate than would be possible by 
conduction or flow due to the differences 
of density. For this reason the output 
of the’ furnace per day is increased 
and the loss of heat per ton, decreased. 
The metal is melted entirely out of con- 
tact with the fuel gases and therefore, 
complete protection is afforded it against 
oxidation. -Furthermore, the pinch ef- 
fect is to result in the superior alloying 
of metals and in addition their shrinkage 
is greatly reduced. 


Weeks Electric Furnace 


C. A. Hansen, of the General Electric 
Co., described an electric furnace built 
by C. A. Weeks, primarily for the dis- 
tillation of zinc. It was erected in the 
General Electric Co.’s_ laboratory in 
1910 and consists of a horizontal, cyl- 
indrical drum, 8x6 feet, lined with brick 
and a 2-inch layer of a clay graphite 
mixture. The drum was mounted on 
rollers which could be motor-driven. 
Through the stationary heads, 6-inch 
graphite electrodes were introduced into 
the furnace. The heat was supplied by 
radiation from an are and the rotation 
of the furnace body was intended to 
equalize the temperature of the furnace 
lining by periodically bringing all parts 
of it in contact with the charge. A 
charge of 2,000 pounds of scrap copper 
resulted in the recovery of 1,926 pounds 
of copper ingot, a loss of 3.7 per cent. 
The time required for making the heat 
was 3 hours, 50 minutes. 

In the discussion of Mr. Hansen's 
paper, G. H. Clamer stated that he be- 
lieved that the future of the electric 
furnace in the non-ferrous metal in- 
dustry will depend not so much upon 
the saving which may be effected in the 
actual cost of melting as in the saving 
which may be effected in diminishing 
the loss of metal and in the production 
of a better product resulting from the 
iron contamination with oxidizing and 
sulphur-adding influences. 

Mr. Clamer added that he has found 
that in a most careful crucible melt in 
a coke-fired furnace the metal will take 
up from 0.02 to 0.05 per cent of sulphur. 
In addition, sulphur accumulates each 
time the metal is melted and this ac- 
counts for the dark skin on re-run cast- 
ings as compared with those of first- 
melt metal. 


Brass Test Ba 


The subject of a suitable test bar 
for brass mixtures, it was stated, is 
now being carefully investigated by the 
United States Bureau of Standards, with 
which a committee of the American 
Institute of Metals is co-operating. It 
was pointed out that the investigation 
should be carried on along the following 


lines: 
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(1) Determine the most satisfactory 
dimensions for a test bar. 

(2) Determine the most satisfactory 
form in which to cast such a bar in 
order to give uniform results represent- 
ative of the metal under consideration 

(3) Proper conditions for casting. 

(4) Relationship between chill and 
sand cast alloys. 

(5) Amount of shrinkage on a 12- 
inch bar. 

These tests will be conducted at Pitts- 
burgh, as a small brass foundry has 
already been equipped at the govern- 
ment testing laboratory in that city. It 
was stated that test bars 6 inches long 
by 1% by 1 inch are being used, but 
that it requires considerable experience 
to obtain the proper test. 

In the investigation of alloys that is 
being conducted, the first that will be 
considered is the well-known govern- 
ment bronze, which consists of &8 per 
cent copper, 10 per cent tin, and 2 per 


cent zinc. 
Vaporization of Metals 


Dr. J. W. Richards submitted a very 
interesting paper on the vaporization of 
metals, in which he explained the loss 
of zinc in open-flame type of furnaces. 
He said the reason that the zinc losses 
have been so heavy was because the 
passage of the inert gases is sufficient 
to reduce the vapor pressure of the 
zinc, thereby increasing the vaporization 
of the metal. “ 

H. W. Gillett, in the absence of Dr. 
W. E. Campbell, explained the thermal 
diagram with special references to the 
bronzes. Other papers presented fol- 
low: “The Successful Handling of 
Manganese Bronze and Other Alloys in 
a Reverberatory Furnace for Foundry 
Tests and Foundry Practice”, by W. R. 
Dean; “Progress of Work on Boron 
Suboxide Used as a Deoxidizer in Non- 
Ferrous Metals”, by Dr. E. Weintraub, 
and “Adulterated Core Flours”, by H. 
W.. Gillett. 

The report of Secretary W. M. Corse 
showed a total enrollment on July 1, 
this year, of 310, a net increase of 36 
during the last 12 months. The stand- 
ardizing committee reported that the 
standard rolled brass sample is practical- 
ly ready for distribution through the 
Bureau of Standards and that the sand 
cast sample is in process of prepara- 
tion, 

“The Difficult Art of Casting German 
Silver”, a paper by C. P. Karr, metal- 
lurgist, Standard Chemical Co., Pitts- 
burgh, presented at the final session of 
the American’ Institute of Metals, 
aroused considerable discussion. The 
paper outlined the German, English and 
American methods of compounding this 
alloy and pointed out the difficulty of 
obtaining sound castings due to ex- 
cessive oxidation and rapid chilling, The 
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author also made some suggestions re- 
garding the preparation of the molds 


and concluded with these words: “I 
would say that the art of making sound 
German silver castings is one that is 


accompanied by infinite precautions, 
painstaking details 
thoroughness that knows no limitations.” 

The tended to that 
the more the alloy is remelted, the bet- 
ter the results and that full, 
flowing produce better 
than divided into small 
Specia? difficulties are encountered with 
thin Mr. Wallace, of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Co., showed a reg- 
ister front cast in German silver, with 


and a devotion to 


discussion show 


are free- 
molds castings 
those cavities, 


sections. 


which they have had a great deal of 
trouble due to porosity. The plate was 
about 20 inches long, 3% inches wide 


and 3/16 inch thick, plain on one side 
and ornamented with work on 
the other. It was cast in a dry mold 
on end, the top. 
The 


spots. 


scre yl 


the 
casting 


To 


being near 
bad oxidation in 


this it 


gate 
showed 
was 


overcome sug- 
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gested that the mold be gated so the 
metal enters at the bottom and rises 
and that it be filled with an inert, non- 
oxidizing gas, such as nitrogen, before 
Also, extreme precautions are 
handling the metal from 
the crucible to the mold, oxide often 
forming pouring. A skim 
was also suggested to remove the oxide. 

A paper on “Commercial Alloys and 
the Use of Elements”, by Alcan 
Hirsch, engineer, New York, was read 
by title. 

For the ensuing year, L. W. Olson, 
of the Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, O., 
and W. M. Corse, of the Lumen Bear- 
ing Co., Buffalo, were unanimously re- 
elected president and secretary and treas- 
urer, respectively. The following 
presidents were unanimously 
Rolling mills, W. H. Bassett, 
superintendent, American Brass 
Waterbury, New 


pouring. 
necessary in 


while gate 


Rare 


vice 

chosen: 
assistant 
Co., 
dis- 


Conn. ; England 


trict, W. L. Belknap, president, Belknap 
Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; Pennsyl- 
vania, Jesse L. Jones, Westinghouse 


Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh; 
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Illinois, except Chicago, Philip Mueller, 
H. Mueller Mfg. Co., Decatur, IIL; 


Chicago, Wisconsin and the northwest, 
C. E. Hoyt, Lewis Institute, Chicago; 
Michigan and Ohio, F. QO. Clements, 


National Cash Register Co., Dayton, O.; 
Virginia and the south, G. H. Clamer, 
Ajax Metal Co., Philadelphia; New 
York and New Jersey, F. Reidenbach, 
Genesee Metal Co., Rochester, N. Y.; 
Ontario and Western Canada, C. M. 
Ivey, Empire Mfg. Co., London, Ont.; 
Quebec and Maritime Provinces, Robert 
Job, vice president, Milton L. Hersey 
Co., Montreal, Quebec. 

A resolution was adopted to appoint 
a committee, on which the president and 
secretary will be members, to ‘confer 
with similar committees representing the 
\merican Foundrymen’s Association and 
the Foundry & Machine Exhibition Co. 
regarding the time and place of this 
next convention. This committee will 
probably meet in Pittsburgh about Nov. 
11. A motion was also passed to ap- 
point a publication committee to edit 
the proceedings of the Institute. 


Foundry Equipment and Supply Exhibit 


Both in point of attendance and in 


number of exhibits, the show conducted 
Foundry & Machine Exhibition 


the 


by the 
Co., at 3roadway Arsenal, Buffalo, 
during the week of Sept. 23, exceeded 
all previous high records. The attend 
ance by no as affected by the 
conduct of the annual meetings of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association and 
the Institute of Metals at 
hotels located at distance from 
the exhibition hall. 

tion accorded to the exhibition at 
the formal opening on Monday 
Mayor Louis P. Fuhrmann dedicated the 
hall and Orson E. Yaeger, of the Buf- 
falo Chamber of Commerce, welcomed 
the visitors on behalf of the 
interests of the city. In reply 


means was 


American 
some 

Municipal recogni- 
was 
night. 


business 
to the 
addresses of welcome, S. T. Johnston, 
of the S. Obermayer Co., Chicago, and 


first president of the Foundry & Ma- 


chine Exhibition Co., stated that the 
hall was the best that has thus far 
been available for exhibition purposes 
and added that advantage had _ been 
taken of this opportunity to give the 


best show of its kind ever held. 

The number of individual exhibits ag- 
gregated 107 the for 
the week was estimated at close to 3,000. 


The uniformity of the decorations added 


and attendance 


greatly to the attractiveness of the vari- 
ous displays. Many of the _ exhibits 
were operated and an unusually large 


number of molding machines, melting 


furnaces, etc., was displayed. 


Foundry equipment and supplies were 


displayed by the following companies: 

AMERICAN VANADIUM CO., Pittsburgh. 

Specimens of vanadium steel and iron cast- 
ings, such as cylinders, gears, piston rings, 
journal boxes, safety hooks, locomotive cast 
iron parts, and a number of vanadium cast 
steel and vanadium cast iron test specimens, 
also vanadium cast iron bottle molds which 
have shown remarkable results, and a num- 
ber of pneumatic and hand chisels and tools 


made of vanadium _ steel. Represented by 


George L. Norris and W. J. Bird. 
ARCADE MFG. CO., Freeport, Ill.—Mold 
ing and jar-ramming machines, squeezers, core 


jolt machines, sand _ sifters, flasks, etc 
Represented by E. H. 
L« “Ls: Mean, jr., F. 
cross, H. Tscherning, Aug 
D. Wolfley. 

AUTOCALL CO., Shelby, O. 


Represented by W. S. 


snap 
Morgan, Chas. Morgan, 
Perkins, W. C. Nor- 


Christen, and G., 


Electric Sig- 


nal systems, Reynolds, 


Cc. L. Adkins and A. L. Davis. 
AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION CO.,, 
Bufialo.—Storage battery, foundry and ware- 
house trucks. Represented by W. C. Carr, 
J. H. Prescott, L. J. Goodsell and E. L. 
Kleindinsh, 

BAIRD & WEST, Detroit.—Solvay foundry 
coke; joint exhibit with Pickands, Brown & 


Co., Chicago. Represented by Edwin R. 


Stoughton. 
BARTLEY, 

CO., Trenton, N. 

pers variety of 


Represented by Samuel H. 


CRUCIBLE 


‘ 


retorts stop 


JONATHAN, 
Ji Cruci 


graphite specialties 


hl 
bles, 


and a 
Dougherty, Lee T 





Ward, Herbert D. Cole and Lewis L. Law- 
ton. 

BENNETT-O’CONNELL CO., Chicago. — 
Plating dynamos, polishing and buffing lathes, 
polis! wheels, compositions, rheostats, volt- 
m<¢ and ammeters Represented by Mar- 
tin J. O'Connell and S. E. Huenerfauth. 

BERKSHIRE MFG. CO., Cleveland, O.— 


Iland squeezer and pattern-drawing molding 
machines, plain squeezer molding machines, 
vibrators, full line of iron, wood, and alum- 
inum snap flasks, Represented by R. H. 
York, W. D. Fraser, E. W. Sample,’ C. F. 
Battenfeld, George S. Capes, F. Hulec, and 
Wm. H. Nicholls. 

BESLY, CHARLES H., & CO., Chicago. 
Combination patternmaker’s disc grinder and 
drum sander, horizontal disc grinder, héavy 
manufacturing disc grinder, disc grinder for 
general shop use, pressed steel ring wheel 
chuck, geared lever feed table, rotary fixture, 
temper taps, oil, spiral circles, cement and 
glue. Represented by Edward P. Welles, 
Charles A. Knill, William H. Allen, Charles 
Munson, George Klemp, Marshall Prentiss, 
Robert H. Crane, L. H. Stone, and E. T, 


Mathewson, 
BIRKENSTEIN, S.. 

Metal for 

Represented by Harry 


& SONS, Chicago.— 
aluminum foundries. 
Brown, Lee Kahn, and 


brass and 


Harry Birkenstein, 

BLYSTONE MACHINERY CO., Cam- 
bridge Springs, Pa.—Core sand mixer. Rep- 
resented by P. L. Blystone, W. E. Wright, 
and H. J. LeFevre. 


BROWN SPECIALTY MACHINERY 


CO., Chicago.—Hammer core machines, core 
tapering and  cutting-off machines, draw 
screws and pattern lumber. Represented by 
Elmer A. Rich, Jr. 

BUCH’S, A., SONS CO., Elizabethtown, 
Pa.—Molding machines that mechanically tam, 
squeeze, roll-over and draw patterns, patented 
1luminum snap flasks, cast iron and wood 
mounting plates, cast iron casings, cast iron 
bottom plates, steel flask bars, cast iron 
flasks with bottom boards for gravity ma- 
chine, pouring ladles with bail, etc. Repre- 
sented by R. S. Buch, Harvey R. Reidenbach 


and Herbert P. Martin. 


BUCKEYE PRODUCTS CO., Cincinnati, 
O.—Parting compounds, core compounds, 
blacking, metal fluxes, foundry supplies and 
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Represented by 


Weigert, R. B. 


melting furnaces. 


Goehringer, C. S. 


brass 


Charles J. 


Ferguson, and J. B. Carpenter, 
BUFFALO FORGE CO., Buffalo.—Blow- 
ers for cupola service, steam turbines for 


driving blowers, motors direct-connected to 
and ven- 


Cheyney, 


exhausters, ventilators 
Represented by C. C. 

Wendt. 

FOUNDRY 


castings, 


blowers and 
tilating fans. 
and E. F. 

BUFFALO 
CO., Buffalo. 


dry vacuum 


& MACHINE 
Iron steam hammers, 
transparency views of 
the plant. Represented by David Bell. 
BUFFALO SCALE CO., Buffalo.—Scales 
machines. Represented by E. M. 
Edward Durr. 
CO., Niagara 
Y.—Carborundum aloxite in 
manufactured into grinding 
rubbing bricks for foundry work 
manufactured by 
Represented 


pumps and 


and testing 


Holmes, and 
CARBORUNDUM 


and 


Falls, N. 
the crude 


form and wheels, 
carborundum 
and _ articles carborundum 
by George 


Dobson, 


abrasives. 


Dobson, 


and aloxite 
R. Rayner, O. C. 
C. C. Lathrop, and F, E. Gridley. 
CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL 
Pneumatic air compressors, 


drills, 


Anthony 


co. 
Chicago, chip- 
ping 


ers, 


hammers, grinders, casting clean- 


and a 
labor 


sand rammers, electric grinders 


complete line of pneumatic and electric 


machine 


A, C. 


foundries and 

Ross Watson, 
and G. W. Parker. 
TOOL CO.,, 
hammers, 


saving devices for 
Represented by 
Andresen, W. C. Walker 
CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC 


Cleveland, O chipping 


shops. 


Foundry 
riv- 


emery grinders, sand rammers, air drills, 
eting hammers, corner drills, core’ breakers, 
Bowes hose couplings, hose clamp tools, air 
hose, etc. Represented by H. S. Covey, Ar- 
thur Scott, J. T. Graves and J. A. Day. 
CLEVELAND WIRE SPRING CO.,, Cleve- 
land, O.—Steel foundry barrels, steel kegs. 
steel shelving, steel tote, shop and _= sprue 
boxes and coiled wire springs. Represented 
by J. W. Campbell and J. B. Marshall. 
CRAWFORD OIL & CHEMICAL CO.,, 
Cleveland, O.—Core oil and match oil. Rep- 


resented by P. S. Crawford and Werner G. 
Smith, 
CRESCENT MACHINE CoO., Leetonia, O. 


Crescent Represented by J. P. 

Schmidt. 
CROCKER-WHEELER 

motors and 


Hussey, A. J. 


jointer 


CO.., 
transiormers. 
Howard, G, 


Ampere, N. 
J.—Generators, Rep 


resented by H. B. 


W. Everett, and A. J. Bissonnette. 
CURTIS & CO. MFG. CO., St. Louis.— 
Double cylinder, vertical air compressor 


Curtis 
I-beam 


which operated and furnished air for a 


air hoist suspended from a _ single 


mounted on 


traveling crane runway, compres- 
sor and crane parts, sand blast, jib crane, 
trolleys, trolley system switch, etc. Repre- 
sented by E. J. Clark and F. N. Rumbley. 

DALTON ADDING MACHINE CO., Pop- 
lar Bluff, Mo.—Adding, listing and calculat- 
ing machines, Represented by A. S. Bur- 
dette and Hermann A. Wende. 


DAVENPORT MACHINE & FOUNDRY 


CO;, Davenport, Ia.—kKilling’s multiple-cylin- 
der plain jarring machine, jarring rock-over 
pattern-drawing machine, stripping plate ma- 
chine, jolt squeezer, small jolt machine for 
cores, hand-rammed roll-over automatic 


squeezer and sand straddling power squeezer. 


Represented by J. T. Anderson, A. J. Goss 
and J. Long. 
DELEVAN MFG. CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


core compound Represented 


and A. R. 


Stewart’s liquid 


by W. H. Stewart Townsend. 


DETROIT FOUNDRY SUPPLY CO., De 
troit.—Represented by W. B. Howard, M. Z. 
Fox, F. McCarthy, and J. H. Lyle. 

DIXON, JOSEPH, CRUCIBLE CO., Jer- 


Crucibles for both brass and 


sey City, N. J.- 


THe IRON TRADE 


formulas fo: 


skim- 


melting, special shapes and 


phosphorizors, 


steel 


various purposes; stirrers 


mers, stoppers, nozzles, sleeves, etc., graphite 
refractories, foundry facings, motor brushes 
and other graphite products. Represented by 


Haasis, Dudley A. John- 
Chase, Dudley Thurs- 


J. A. Condit; A. L. 
son, Frank Krug, L. M. 


ton, and Malcomb McNaughton. 

STANLEY DOGGETT, New York City.— 
Foundry specialties, parting compounds, man- 
ganese dioxide, soapstone, graphite facing, 
ferro-manganese, ferro-silicon, iron and _ steel 
cement, metal workers’ soapstone, crayons 


and pencils, Represented by Stanley Doggett, 
and Henry A. Roffmann. 
DUPLEX SHAKER CO., 


Represented 


Chicago.—Shak- 
by I. E. 


ers for riddling sand. 


Burtis. 
ELECTRIC 


SMELTING & ALUMINUM 


1 


CO., Lockport, N. Y.—Brass founders’ al- 
loys, pure aluminum, nickel aluminum, No. 
15 aluminum alloy, aluminum solder, bronze, 
silicon-copper, manganese-copper, manganese 
alloy, manganese bronze, silver bronze, bab- 
bitt metal, solder and mineral cleaner. Rep- 
resented by L. QO. Robson. 


FOUNDRY CO., Elmira, N. Y. 
and core machines. Repre- 
Loudon, J. D. McCann 


ELMIRA 
‘Gow molding 
sented by A. M. 
Jones. 
FEDERAL FOUNDRY SUPPLY CO., 
Mold jackets. Represented by W. 
and Ralph Ditty. 

TARRANT MFG. 
and 

models for 
Nevins, I, 


and 


Thomas 


Cleveland. 
J. Adams 
FELT & 


Comptometer 


Co., 
calculating 
adding 


Chicago. 
adding ma- 
including special 
Represented by J. C. 
Edgar S. Stubbs. 


— Represented 


chines, 
fractions. 
N. Mintz, 
THE FOUNDRY, Cleveland. 
by A. QO. Backert, R. E. Densmore, E. W. 
Word, H. A. Andresen, T. E. Klein, A. L. 
Klingeman, H. Cole and L. E. Ives. 
GARDNER MACHINE CO., Wis. 
Standard disc grinder, horizontal disc grind- 


and 


Estep 
Beloit, 
grinder, 


patternmaker’s disc 


lathe with 


er, double end 
ball-bearing polishing ball-bearing 
discs, ring wheel 


Represent- 


and 


countershaft, abrasive 
chucks and disc 
ed by L. W. Thompson, J. M. 
B..&. BR: Satith, 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
N. Y.—-Ten-ton 
equipped with a 
Represented by J. F. 
CLAY POT .Cco,, 
products, brass furnace 
blocks, 


grinder supplies. 
Gardner 
CO., Schenectady, 
battery 
Edison storage 
Carrick. 
Muncie, 


liners, 


locomotive 
bat- 


storage 

70-cell 

tery. 
GILL 


clay 


Ind.— 


Fire spe- 
flues and 


blocks. 


cial shapes in base covers, 


stools for furnaces and cupola 


Charles O. 
THERMIT 


brass 
Grafton. 


co. 


Represented by 


GOLDSCHMIDT New 


York City.—Materials required for welding 
heavy sections with thermit, repairing rolls 
and pinions, samples of work done, samples 


pipe weld- 


Beck, A. F. 


of carbon-free alloys, samples of 
etc. Represented by E. A. 
and J. G. McCarty. 
COKE CoO., 
refuse from 
Represented by C. M. 
Niles Anderson 


ing, 
Braid 
GRACETON 
coke, 
views of plant. 
gle, M. F. Brandon, 
Paul Debevoise 
GREAT WESTERN MFG. 
Kan.—Electric foundry riddle or sand 
Represented by Samuel H. Wilson. 
MFG. CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
appliances, cupola 


and fur 


Graceton, Pa. 

and 
Lin- 
and 


Foundry coal washer 


CO., Leaven 
worth, 
sifter, 

HAUCK 
Oil burning 
ladle 
burners, 


including 


lighters, heaters, core oven 


nace mold dryers, pre-heating and 


brazing outfits and kerosene torches. Repre- 


sented by A. E. Hauck, W. C. Squire, A. 
H. Stein, and H. E. Giersch. 

HERMAN PNEUMATIC MACHINE CO., 
Zelienople, Pa.—Herman jarring molding ma- 
chines, new design jar-ram roll-over and pat- 
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tern-drawing machine, new design jar-ram- 


squeezer-stripping-plate machine, jar-ram_strip- 
pers and jar-ram core machines. Represented 
by A. M. Frauenheim, M. L. Heyl, Charles 


Herman, Alfred Herman, R. F. Ringle, and 


A. Rogers. 
HILL & 
Foundry supplies. 
and J. A. Carey. 
HUNTER SAW 


Saw sharpening 


Cincinnati.— 


John Hill 


GRIFFITH CO., 
Represented by 


CO., Pitts- 


inserted 


& MACHINE 


burgh. machine, 


tooth grinding machine, duplex inserted tooth 
saws, hot saw, high speed friction saw and 
saw blades. Represented by F. A. Hunter 
and G. W, Agerter. 

IDEAL FURNACE CO., Chester, Pa.— 
Coke-fired tilting furnaces for melting non- 


ferrous metals. Represented by P. J. Sween- 


ey. 


INGERSOLL-RAND CO., New York City.— 


Imperial compressor, motor-driven, short belt 
drive, Imperial type XII compressors, motor- 
driven; pneumatic chipping, caulking and scal- 
ing hammers, pneumatic riveting hammers, 
sand rammers for bench and floor work, 
pneumatic motor hoists, pneumatic stationary 
motors, pneumatic piston and rotary drills, 
etc. Represented by W. H. Armstrong, James 
J. Kelly, W. A. Armstrong, R. H. Cunning- 


ham, E. P. Mooney, James Moran, George B. 


Raser, W. B. Brendlinger, and E. A. Lunder- 
ville. 

INTERNATIONAL MOLDING MACHINE 
CO., Chicago.—Stripping plate machines, turn- 
over draw machines, combination jarring and 


turn-over machines, power squeezers, turn-over 


draw and jarring machines for molding cores. 


Edward A. Pridmore, W. W. 


Represented by 


Miller and J. W. Dopp. 

INTERSTATE SAND CO., Zanesville, O.— 
Sands for iron and steel molding purposes, 
clays for daubing and lining ladles and fur- 


naces. Represented by L. K. Brown, E. M. 
Ayers, and F, L. Moore. 

IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland.—Rep- 
resented by A. O. Backert, R. E. Densmore, 
H. Cole Estep, L. E. Ives, E. W. Word and 
H. A. Andresen. 

KELLOGG, SPENCER, & SONS, INC., 


Buffalo.—Foundry oils (linseed-base) for the 
production of sand _ cores. Represented by 
Milton S. Finley, Urban W. Frink and W. 
R. Melville. 

LANIGAN, JAMES A., & CO., Buffalo. 


Draughtless stoking door and boltless oil box. 


foundry engineers in steel, gray 


and 


Consulting 
practice. Rep- 


3. As 


iron, semi-steel malleable 


resented by James A. Lanigan, Carson 


and Wm. Wark. 


LEDERER, F. J., CO., Buffalo.—Air brush, 
fans and_ blowers, Represented by P. J. 
Crandall. 


LINCOLN ELECTRIC CO., Cleveland. — 
Electric welder for the repair of broken metal 
defective castings. 


Max C. 


repair of 
Lincoln, 


pieces or the 


Represented by J. F. Ewing, 
and T. E, 
LUPTON’S, 


sash, 


Sturman, 
DAVID, 


steel 


SONS, CO., Philadel- 
partition, continuous 
roof, 


design for 


phia.—Steel 


sash for monitor and sawtooth operat- 


ing 
foundries 
Clarke P. 
MACLEOD, 
Sand 


device and truss and special 


forge shops. Represented by 
and C. F. P. 
& CO., 
dryer, 
including cupola 


and 
Pond 
WALTER, 


sand 


Buckwalter. 
Cincinnati. 


blast machine, sand sep- 


oil-burning appliances 
lighters, ladle oxy- 
arety! »] : © sented 2 ars > 

acetylene welding and cutting apparatus. Rep- 
Walter Macleod and W. F. 


arator, 
heaters, mold dryers, etc., 
resented by 
Stodder. 


McCORMICK, 


continuous 


a Gem 


mixer, 


Pittsburgh.— 


Five-ton sand batch mixer, 
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pneumatic sand riddler,- pistol sprayer, facings 


and supplies of all kinds. Represented by J. 


MACHINE CO., Detroit. 
molding machines 
molding machines. 
Represented by George L. Grimes and Charles 


—Hand-rammed, 


MONARCH ENGINEERING 
Baltimore.—Furnaces 
for fuel, for melting, heating, forging, anneal- 





heat-treating, etc., core ovens, crucible or 


reverberatory, pre-heated air, 
heaters for foun- 


HAVEN SAND .BLAST 
Conn.—Self-contained 
Represented by C. 
Mass.—Grinding 


chines, floor type; protection devices for grind- 


Montague, and L. C. 
OPERMAYER, 


venting machines. 


Chicago. — Core- 
Represented by 


Fitzpatrick, O. C. 


trucks and adjustable shop 


Represented by F. 


OSBORN MFG. 


molding machines, 
drop-draft squeezers 
pattern-drawing 


THOMAS W., 
Md.—Sand-blast 
chine equipped for portable service, sand sep- 


Philadelphia.—Foun- 


silica wash, tripoli 
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PETERSON-NATIONAL CO., Buffalo and 
Chicago.—Core oil, parting and dry core com- 
pound. Represented by T. J. Peterson, H. S. 
Peterson, J. A. Drake, George A. Burman, G. 
W. Doty, C. H. Cotton, L. C. Allen, J. Pur- 
vis, A, L. Fay, and R. S. Hoffman, 

PICKANDS, BROWN & CO., Chicago. — 
Solvay coke. Represented by James A. Gal- 
ligan, George A. T. Long, T. W. Glasscot, 
Edwin A. Bateman, and Bayard T. Bacon. 

PIEL, G., CO., Long Island City.—Milling 
machine (woodworking type) for producing 
forms of regular or irregular character, either 
concave or comyex; universal abrading machine 
for sand-papering forms, straight, concave and 
convex. Represented by Arthur Piel and 
John Halterbeck. 

PRIDMORE, HENRY E., Chicago.—Strip- 
ping-plate molding machines, rock-over drop 
molding machines, electrically driven jarring 
machine and air squeezers. Represented by 
Mrs. Henry E. Pridmore, Henry A. Pridmore, 
A. V. Magnuson, R. E. Turnbull and D. F. 
Fagan. 

ROBESON PROCESS CO., Au Sable Forks, 
N. Y.—Glutrin for cores, molds, washes, and 
general sand binding. Represented by D. S. 
Robeson and W. E. Baird. 

ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL 
CO., New York City.—Trisalyt for electro- 
plating, all finishes of copper, brass, zinc, 
bronze, gold and silver. Represented by Dr. 
Max G. Weber, William Schneider and Carl 
Dittmar, 

ROGERS, BROWN & CO., Cincinnati.—Pig 
iron, coke, ferro-manganese and fluor-spar 
The story of pig iron in moving pictures in- 
cluding mining and shipping of iron ore and 
the manufacture of pig iron and steel. Rep- 
resented by Henry B. B. Yergason, R. T. 
Melville, F. J. Waldo, Douglas Bissell, A. F. 
Stengel, W. S. Rogers, E. C. Maurer, Henry 
jausch, S. B. Morrison, R. E. Blazo, H. W. 
Fernald, R. W. Clark, O. Arlt and S. W. 
Hubbard. 

SAND MIXING MACHINE CO., New York 
City.—Self-propelled sand cutting machine and 
portable or traveling molder’s bench. Repre- 
sented by V. E, Minich, Wm. A. Heartt, 
Hutton H. Haley and B. F. Doup. 

SELLERS, WILLIAM & CO., INC., Phil 
adelphia.—Universal tool grinding and shaping 
machine, motor-driven; drill grinding machine, 
motor-driven; centrifugal sand mixing machine, 
motor-driven; centrifugal sand mixing ma 
chines, be!t-driven. Represented by Edward 
L. Holljes. 

SHEPARD ELECTRIC CRANE & HOIST 
CO., Montour Falls, N. Y.—Electric cranes 
and hoists. Represented by R. H. McGrady. 

SLY, W. W., MFG. CO., Cleveland.—Pho- 
tographs of cleaning mills, cinder mills, dust 
arresters and sand blast installations. Repre- 
sented by W. C. Sly, George J. Fanner, P. 
W. Graue, T. J. Morgan, and B. H. Reddy. 

SMITH, J. D., FOUNDRY SUPPLY CO., 
Cleveland.—Sand blast machine. Represented 
by F. A. Coleman, P. G. Smith and J. S. 
Smith. 

SMITH, R. P., & SONS CO., Chicago. 
Black and tan congress shoes for molders and 
foundrymen. Represented by J. B. Smith Jr. 

STANDARD ALLOYS CO., Pittsburgh 
Vanadium and uranium alloys for brass and 
bronze castings, babbitt and other white met- 
als. Represented by Joseph A. Kelly, C. 
Powell Karr and L. S. H. Gable. 

STANDARD LINSEED CO., Cleveland.— 
Linseed oils, core oils, etc. Represented by 
W. Weisenberg. 

STANDARD SAND & MACHINE CO., 


Clevetand.—Roll mixer and bonding machine 










E. J. Smith, and 


STERLING WHEELBARROW CO., West 


wheelbarrows and snap flasks, Represented by 


Detroit.—Foun- 


Alfred T. Wagner 
SUPERIOR SAND CO.,, 


ing sands for heavy, medium and light gray 
malleable, brass and aluminum castings. 


Cleveland.—Mold- 


TABOR MFG. Philadelphia.—Jar-ram- 
pattern-drawing 


machine and jolt-ramming core machine, 


Dudley Willcox. 


Buffalo._-Locomo- 
tive and automobile castings of steel made by 


ALLOY MFG. 

Falls, N. Y.—Alloys of titanium. 
Charles Vickers and 
TUOHY, JOHN, 


by John Tuohy. 


ENGINEERING 


Georgeson, James T. 


WADSWORTH 
Akron, 0, — Wadsworth 


WHITEHEAD BROS. 
Albany and North river molding sand, Jer- 


Whitehead and V. 
EQUIPMENT CO., 
drawings and cata- 
logs descriptive of cranes, cupolas and tumb- 
of foundry equipment 


Represented by F. 


wheel and pipe foundries. 


WIENER MACHINERY 


640 
Represented by G. J. Kreuz, G. R. Travis, 
W. L. Auld and L. E. Travis. 

WRIGHT MFG. CO., Lisbon, O.—Portable 


chain hoists and trolleys, hand traveling cranes, 
standard high speed hoists, standard screw 
hoists and standard trolleys. Represented by 
H. H. Wright, W. F. Wright and C, F. 
Wright. 


TESTS WITH ALLOYS 


Of Nickel, Copper and Iron at Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


By Kirby Thomas 


The investigations of Dr. C. F. 
Burgess, at the University of Wis- 
consin, of certain alloys of electro- 
lytic (pure) iron, the results of 
which, as related to the copper-iron 
mixtures, were referred to in a 
previous article, also developed the 
interesting possibility of the use of 
the natural copper-nickel alloy, 
known in trade circles as “monel 
metal”, as an effective alloy for iron 
and steel. About 75 per cent of the 
world’s supply of nickel comes from 
the Sudbury district of Ontario, Can., 





where the nickel occurs as a _ sut- 
phide (pentlandite) associated with 
phyrrotite and _ chalcopyrite. The 


resulting product now is first a matte 
of about 80 per cent combined nickel 
and copper content and finally, by 
an expensive refining treatment, of 
the refined nickel and copper. The 
nickel is then combined with iron 
to make the ferro-nickel, so largely 
used in the making of nickel steel. 
The favorable results which are be- 
ing indicated in recent experiments 
with small amounts of copper as an 
additive agent to iron and steel sug- 
gested that the copper-nickel alloy 
itself might be a beneficent addition 
to steel, thus using the cheaper met- 
al-copper with the nickel, and princi- 
pally saving the large cost of refin- 
ing the nickel from the natural com- 
bination with copper from the Sud- 
bury district. 

The usual content ratio for “monel 
metal” is 66 to 67 per cent nickel, 
24 to 26 per cent copper, upwards of 
0.05 per cent iron and about 2 per 


cent manganese. Dr. Burgess’ tests, 
using electrolytic iron to combine 
with, were conducted with an arti- 


ficial mixture of nickel and copper 
conforming practically to the “mon- 
el” metal proportions—that is, nick- 
el and copper about 3 to 1 respect- 
ively. The tests covered the range 
from 2 to 6 per cent nickel and cop- 
per in the ratio accepted. 


Concerning the results, Bur- 


Dr. 


gess says: 

“The effect of the double addition 
of nickel and copper is most striking. 
In all but one or two instances the 
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values for the ternary alloy exceed 
those for either binary series, at both 
the elastic limit and the ultimate 
stress. And the effect is even more 
marked after the annealing of the 
bars. In fact, one might almost 
treat the copper as so much added 
nickel, and compare bars on the 
basis of a certain nickel content on 
the one hand, against an equal quali- 
ty of nickel plus copper in the tern- 


ary alloy. And even this will not 
do for the higher percentages of the 
nickel-copper-iron alloys, since, es- 
pecially for the annealed bars, the 


strength of the ternary alloys is very 
markedly greater than any of the 
binary series. These high strength 
values are reached with practically 
no diminution of ductility, as is in- 
dicated by comparison of the figures 
for elongation and reduction of area. 
* * * While all of our alloys have 
made of iron practically free 
from carbon, the combined influence 
of nickel and copper has appeared 
so marked as to warrant further in- 
vestigation. It also appears highly 
important that similar study be made 
of the effect of these alloying agents 


been 


upon commercial steels with their 
customary percentages of impurity.” 
The experiments were, of course, 


not necessarily conclusive as to the 
results which might be obtained with 
this copper-nickel alloy in steel. If 
any tests with steel have been made 
before or since the Burgess investi- 
gation the results are not yet made of 


record. Perhaps one reason for the 


apparent indifference to the important 


results indicated by Dr. Burgess in 
connection with the “monel” meta! 
alloy is the fact that there is no 


regular supply of this metal offered 
for alloy purposes. All of the out- 
put on the market is controlled by 
the International Nickel Co., and is 
sold for special purposes for from 
18 cents per pound up, but in any 
case, cheaper than refined nickel, 
which ranges from 40 to 50 cents per 
pound. However, it should be point- 
ed out that the results above noted 
were obtained not with “monel” met- 
al, but with an alloy of refined nickel 
and copper in the ratio of 3 to 1. 

The present-day and increasing de- 
mands upon the steel makers would 
certainly justify some company in 
testing out the copper and copper- 
nickel alloys of steel with the idea 
of commercializing the results if 
found favorable. 


Mumford Machines.—The Vulcan En- 
gineering Sales Co., Fisher building, 
Chicago, has issued two bulletins, il- 
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lustrating and describing Mumford 
jolt ramming machines. The plain jolt 
rammer is adapted for making molds 
varying in weight from 350 to 39,006 
pounds and the tables range in sizes 
from 15 x 20 inches to 84 x 168 
inches. The core bench jolt rammer 
has a lifting capacity at 80 pounds air 
pressure of 350 pounds and the size 
of the table is 15 x 20 inches. This 
machine is adapted for making cores. 


GREAT PROSPERITY 





Prevails in Germany—Sales Far Into 
Next Year. 


3erlin, Sept. 19—The German iron 
industry is passing through what Mr. 
Carnegie would call a princely period. 
Pig iron outputs make high records 
from month to month. That for 
August amounted to  3,330,880,000 
pounds and for the current month 
it is predicted that 1,500,000 tons 
(one ton equals 2,240 pounds) will 
be crossed. It is announced that in 
the same month of August the ship- 
ments of pig iron by the syndicate 
amounted to 101% per cent of the 
syndicated production. The _ ship- 
ments from the works by the Steel 
Syndicate of products amounted to 
553,000 tons against 542,000 in July 
and 475,000 in the same month last 
They included 164,000 tons of 


year. 
half products against 144,000 last 
year; 194,000 tons of rails, sleepers, 


etc., against 161,000, and 196,000 tons 
of shapes against 170,000. 

The West German Iron Merchants’ 
Combine has advanced prices of bars, 
hoop iron and sheets $1.25 per ton. 


Luxemburg No. 3 foundry pig has 


been advanced to 60 to 62 marks, 
English to 80 to 82 marks, English 
hematite to 92 to 94. Steel bars are 


now easily selling at 125 marks, and 
hoop iron at 14714 marks per ton. 
Specifications are overwhelming. Roll- 
ing mills are sold out far into next 
year. Plates are wanted by ship- 
yards, boilermakers, etc., and are held 
for $33.75. Sheet mills are doing 
excellently well, despite the dissolu- 
tion of the syndicate. Wire mills 
are busy for both rolled and drawn 
sorts. Wire nails, however, are sell- 
ing for barely the cost of the wire. 
Girders, etc., are busy, especially for 
export, the domestic demand suffer- 
ing from the crisis in the building 
trade. The Girder Merchants’ Syn- 
dicate of southern Germany has just 
been renewed until June 30, 1917. 
Pipe works are active, but prices 
in this department have so far not 
risen in proportion to other products. 
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J. D. Kelly, Allentown, Pa., has 
assumed the superintendency of the 
Kokomo Steel & Wire Co., Kokomo, 
Ind. He succeeds Thomas Harris. 


A. F. Huston, president of the 
Lukens Iron & Steel Co., has re- 
turned to Philadelphia after a _ six 
months vacation. 


A. C. Dinkey, president of the Car- 
negie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, is enjoy- 
Montana, where 


ing a vacation in 


he is hunting and fishing. 


Stedman Bent, purchasing agent of 
the Pennsylvania Steel Co., with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, has resigned. 
Announcement of his successor has 
not been made. 


H. D. Campbell, formerly vice pres- 
ident and general manager of the Hill 
Clutch Co., has been appointed general 
manager of the Cleveland City Forge 
& Iron Co., Cleveland. 

E. T. James is president of the 
Mauch Chunk Iron Works, Mauch 
Chunk, Pa., which has just resumed 
operation. Arthur James is 
tary of the new company. 

J. Tatnall Lee, first vice president 
of the Lake Superior Corporation 
and president of the First National 
Bank, Philadelphia, has returned to 
his office after a month’s absence, 
due to illness. 


secre- 


Leighton F. Krum, formerly mana- 
ger of the Stoever Foundry & Mfg. 
Co., Myerstown, Pa., has assumed a 
position in the new brass and gray 
iron foundry of the American Iron 
& Steel Mfg. Co., Lebanon, Pa. 

H. T. Reigard, 
Blair Engineering Co., 17 
place, New York City, returned to 
his office on Sept. 30, after having 
spent two months in touring the Pa- 
other far western 


treasurer of the 
Battery 


cific coast and 
states. 

John I. Souther, who resigned sev- 
eral weeks ago as superintendent ol 
the blast furnace of the Cambria 
Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa., was pre- 
sented a gold watch and chain several 
days ago by his former fellow em- 
ployes. 

W. T. Hugus, who has been as- 
sistant manager of the tin mill plant 
at Farrell, Pa., of the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co., has been appointed 
manager of the tin plate plant at 


Cleveland. J. H. Moody has been 





named to succeed Mr. Hugus, at Far- 
reil. 


Paul W. Webster, who resigned his 
position with the M. H. Treadwell 
interests, effective Oct. 1, has asso- 
ciated himself with the recently or- 
ganized Lutz - Webster Engineering 
Co., Philadelphia. He is one of the 
incorporators of the company. 


S. J. Dillon, master mechanic of 
the Trenton Terminal division of the 
Pennsylvania railroad, at Camden, N. 
J., has been made master mechantc 
of the Camden Terminal division of 
that railroad and the West Jersey & 
Seashore railroad, with offices at 
Camden. 

Robert Martindale, president of the 
Shirley Radiator & Foundry Co., has 
retired from active participation in 
the management of the business, al- 
though he retains his inierests. Fred 
W. Smith, manager of the company, 
has assumed the entire management 
of the business. 


B. F. Fackenthal was elected presi- 
dent of the Thomas Iron Co., Hok- 
endauqua, Pa., at the recent annual 
meeting of the company. Other of- 
ficers elected for the ensuing year are 
vice president, William Hulick; sec- 
retary and treasurer, James Weaver. 
Retiring directors were re-elected. 

A. M. Campbell, Plymouth, Mass., 
has accepted the appointment of traf- 
fic manager of the new bureau found- 
ed by the Merchants’ and Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of Milwaukee, for the 
benefit of Milwaukee manufacturers 
who do not employ traffic managers. 
Mr. Campbell formerly resided in Mil- 
waukee. 

J. F. Hill, who has been shop su- 
perintendent of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie railroad at Brewster, O., for a 
number of years, has been made mas- 
ter mechanic of the road. He succeeds 
J. E. O’Hearne, who has assumed the 
superintendency of motive power of 
the Chicago & Alton railroad. Mr. 
Hill has been associated with the W. 
& L. E. for 20 years. 

George C. Olmsted, 
Minn., has resigned as mechanical 
engineer with M. A. Hanna & 
Co., Cleveland, and has entered into 
the business of building drying 
plants. Mr. Olmsted put in the iron 
ore drying plants at the Hollister 
mine, Crystal Falls, Mich., and Brunt 


Virginia, 
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mine at Mountain Iron, Minn., prop- 
erties of M. A. Hanna & Co. 


Frederick W. Boettler, B. S. in C. 
E., St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed 
instructor in civil engineering in the 
college of engineering, Marquette uni- 
versity, Milwaukee, to succeed J. C, 
Pinney, who recently accepted the ap- 
pointment of superintendent of bridges 
and buildings ‘of the city of Mil- 
waukee. Mr. Boettler is a graduate 
of Washington university, St. Louis. 

R. T. McCormick, formerly direct- 
or and sales manager of the Petrol- 
eum Iron Works Co., of Sharon, 
Pa., has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the Knox Pressed & Welded 
Steel Co., whose plant is at Niles, 
O., and whose office is in the Farm- 
ers Bank building, Pittsburgh. Mr. 
McCormick will have charge of the 
general plate construction depart- 
ment. 

John H. Dwight, of Racine, Wis., 
has been elected president and gen- 
eral manager of the Belle City Mal- 
leable Iron Co., of Racine, Wis., suc- 
ceeding W. C. MacMahon, who on 
Sept. 15 became vice president and 
manager of the Northwestern Malle- 
able Iron Co., of Milwaukee. Mr. 
Dwight started with the Belle City 
Malleable Iron Co., later taking a fi- 
nancial and managerial interest in the 
Racine Steel Castings Co. 

Fred Krebs, who recently resigned 
as manager of sales for the Cambria 
Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa., has been 
presented a gold watch chain by 
former associates in the sales de- 
partment. Attached to the chain is 
a locket, mounted with a diamond 
gem, and a gold pencil and knife. 
Included among those making the 
gift were sales representatives in 
New York, Cleveland, St. Louis, Bos- 
ton, Pittsburgh, Atlanta and Johns- 
town. 


William B. Taylor, vice president 
and secretary of the Reading com- 
pany and secretary of the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Railway Co. and of 
all the subsidiaries in its system, has 
tendered his resignation to take ef- 
fect Oct. 14. The positions will be 
filled following the annual stockhold- 
ers’ meeting to be held Oct. 14. It 
is‘ the general expectation that Jay 
V. Hare will be elected to the places 
made vacant by retirement of Mr. 
Taylor. 
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Some Interesting Phases of the Year 


The year which has just entered its last quarter has 
abounded in surprises and interesting developments. 
While the year opened with a hopeful feeling, yet 
there was fear that the hopes might not be realized 
on account of the fact that a president had to be 
elected and that the outlook was for a campaign of 
True, had had prosperous 


presidential years, but we had also had years of de- 


unusual animosity. we 
pression in which presidents were elected and some 
years of indifferent business. Upon the whole, no 
one could obtain from history conclusive proof of 
what might be expected in a presidential year. It 
soon developed that the country intended to go ahead 
and transact business, no matter how many parties 
field, or bitter their 
Agitation in- 


there might be in the how 
denunciation of each other might be. 
volving business affairs, more or less, had been car- 
ried on so long that it had become an old story and 
had failed to have the effect upon trade which it did 
in its incipiency. 

Disregarding politics, manufacturers went ahead 
with record-breaking production, and the volume of 
orders on books of the mills and furnaces piled up so 
high that early last month fear began to be entertained 
that there would be a runaway market. Hence 
keenest interest has been felt in the development of 
selling policies of all the important producers. On 
the whole, these developments have been favorable. 
Perhaps a few manufacturers, fearing the inaugura- 
tion of a president whose policies might be unfavora- 
ble to business, have been too eager to pile up profits. 


Their policy, if generally pursued, certainly would 
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soon put an end to prosperity. But fortunately, the 
sellers. of this class have not been numerous or influ- 
ential. In some cases, prices of pig iron and finished 
materials named by a few manufacturers have been 
put out with the intention of stopping buying and to 
some extent have caused the impression of high values 
which did not exist. It would have been much better 
if the sellers had frankly told buyers that they did not 
care to take orders. The easiest way to put off an 
insistent buyer is to name a price at which he will 
not place his order. The squarest way to treat him 
is to tell him the truth. There has been some paying 
of premiums, but so far as we have been able to ascer- 
tain, this has been done entirely to companies which 
had a perfect right to ask premiums for prompt ship- 
ment. In other words, companies having contracts 
extending far into the future for the delivery of 
certain materials have not asked premiums, but have 
faithfully made deliveries to the best of their ability. 
To the great credit of the trade, be it said, buyers who 
made contracts have not suffered by being compelled 
to wait while other buyers willing to pay premiums 
received prompt deliveries. The companies which 
have charged premiums had few long-time contracts 
on their books and they sacrificed the interest of no 
one. As to contracts for finished materials for de- 
livery after Jan. 1, the selling policies of all the com- 
panies have been and are commendable. There is no 
disposition to demand exorbitant prices or take on 
large tonnages. The opposition to booking heavy 
tonnages, as was done in other periods of prosperity, 
is very decided. On the whole, the price policy of 
the year is admirable. 

A recent, very remarkable development is in the 
Lake Superior ore trade. In spite of the fact that 
for three months the movement has exceeded 7,000,000 
tons per month, and the further fact that the entire 
movement for the season promises to be considerably 
heavier than any in the history of the trade, it now 
seems to be very probable that there will be an ore 
shortage before the opening of navigation next year. 
This shortage will probably be felt more in the east 
than in the central west. Only a few weeks ago, 
eastern furnace operators had absolutely no interest 
in Lake Superior ores, but high ocean freights and 
unusually active demand for ore in foreign lands have 
caused prices of foreign ores to advance rapidly. 
Eastern consumers now find difficulty in buying ore 
from Lake Superior companies which, a few weeks 
ago, would gladly have sold it. The ore situation 
clearly indicates that it will not be easy greatly to 
increase the production of pig iron. 

On the whole, in spite of some embarrassment 
which will probably result from ore shortage and 
other causes, the trade can congratulate itself upon 
progress made and dangers averted during the past 
nine months of the year. With equally wise judg- 
ment exercised during the remaining quarter, 1912 
will pass into history as one of the very best from 
every possible viewpoint in the history of the country. 





Record Breaking Steel Production 


At the present rate of operations, it is indicated 
that the steel production of the United States during 
the present year will reach 30,000,000 tons, or prac- 
tically 4,000,000 tons in excess of any year in history. 
So heavy is the prevailing output that this figure may 
even be exceeded. From any angle the situation is 
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viewed, it is already assured that the year’s tonnage 
of ingots and castings will surpass the high point of 
1910, when 26,094,091 tons were produced, as the 
output for the nine calendar months to date is already 
well over the 20,000,000-ton mark. During the first 
half of 1912, according to the statistics of the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute, the production of steel 
ingots and castings reached 14,373,701 tons.. There is 
little doubt but that the last half output will consid- 
erably surpass the figure of the first six months. 

The United States Steel Corporation, which is now 
turning out steel at the maximum rate of about 1,500,- 
000 tons monthly, will round out the year, according 
to present indications, with a production of about 
‘17,000,000 tons. This is practically 3,000,000 tons 
greater than its previous highest record of 14,179,369 
tons in 1910. In that year the output of the inde- 
pendent companies was 11,915,550 tons. If the pro- 
portionate division of 1910 between the Steel Cor- 
poration and independents were maintained through 
the present year, the independent output in the country 
would reach about 14,300,000 tons in 1912. This 
would mean a total steel production of about 31,300,- 
000 tons. This output will probably not be realized. 
It was apparent in the first half of the year that the 
Steel Corporation plants were producing at a relatively 
higher rate than the independents, having felt at the 
start the new impulse of demand in the steel industry 
much more broadly than their competitors. This has 
probably been due to the more extensive ramification 
of the organization and operations of the largest 
producer, 

Comment in the trade was recently excited because 
the steel ingot production in 1911 for the first time 
in history exceeded the pig iron production. In that 
year, the blast furnaces turned out 23,649,547 tons 
of pig iron, while the open-hearth furnaces and Besse- 
mer converters together produced 23,676,106 tons. 
During the first six months of 1912, the steel output 
of 14,373,801 tons, compared with an output of 14,- 
072,274 tons of pig iron. In the opinion of leading 
steel makers, such a relation of outputs between steel 
and pig iron may be expected to be regularly main- 
tained in the future. The cause for this switching 
of balances in favor of steel is to be found in the con- 
tinued growth of the open-hearth or scrap-using steel 
process, at the expense of the Bessemer or all pig 
method. 





Railroad Earnings Are Good 


The campaign instituted by the railroads more than 
two years ago to “educate” the public to the idea of 
higher charges has been eminently successful. The 
railroads set in motion precisely the right kind of 
machinery, by appealing to the self-interest of those 
who are benefited, directly or indirectly, by railroad 
prosperity. Hence we still hear the opinion constantly 
expressed in many quarters that the railroads should 
be allowed to increase their rates. It is so much 
easier to subscribe to a general principle which has a 
strong appeal in it, than it is to study dry statistics 
of results, that one encounters much more frequently 
the view that railroad earnings ought to be good 
than the view that railroad earnings are good. The 
fact is that they are good. 

The Bureau of Railway Economics has now pub- 
lished its returns for the fiscal year ended June 30, 


1912. They show large increases over the previous 
year. This in itself is not entirely conclusive, because 
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the mileage and investment have increased, but the 
Bureau reduces the totals to the per mile of line basis, 
and this is reasonably conclusive. Its figures per mile 
for the fiscal year 1912, with changes from the pre- 
ceding fiscal year, are as follows: 





1912. Change. 
Total operating revenues....... $12,603 Inc. $23 
Total operating expense........ 8,708 Inc. 83 
Net operating revenue......... $ 3,895 Dec. $60 


It is true that the expenses increased more than 
the total operating revenue, but the difference is 
relatively slight, and the American public has not yet 
shouldered the responsibility of providing for all in- 
creases in expenses, however occurring, by paying 
higher freight and passenger rates. The question is 
chiefly up to the railroads, though we do not question 
that the public, having limited railroad rates, must in 
certain conditions share the responsibility. The im- 
portant thing is that the total revenue is increasing 


per mile of line, which must theoretically be due- 


either to higher charges or greater volume of traffic, 
and we know the latter is the influence responsible. 
This gives the railroads a chance to turn around, to 
make something out of the business. 

30th 1911 and 1912 were good years for the rail- 
roads. Precise comparisons with earlier years cannot 
be made, because the available statistics are not abso- 
lutely comparable, but they are sufficiently so to 
permit of general comparisons. The figures referred 
to above are drawn from railroads having gross in- 
comes of $1,000,000 or more in the last fiscal year. 
Data for earlier years must be drawn from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s reports, which included 
all roads. We find that in the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1905, the showing, per mile of line, was $9,600 
of total operating revenue, $6,400 of operating ex- 
penses, and $3,200 of net operating revenue. In seven 
years, there has been an increase of 31 per cent in 
total operating revenue, 36 per cent in operating ex- 
pense, and 22 per cent in net operating revenue, 

This comparison speaks for itself. The fiscal year 
1905 was not particularly a good year,- but as to gen- 
eral business conditions it compares. quite closely with 
the fiscal year 1912. It marked the inception, in its 
latter months, of a great period of prosperity, and 
precisely the sdme thing may be said, according to 
present forecasts, of the fiscal year 1912. 

The country has given the railroads an increase in 
density of traffic, measured by operating reventie per 
mile of line, of 31 per cent in seven years, and in net 
operating revenue of 22 per cent. The railroads are 
under obligation to make the best of that condition. 
The time may come when they can go to the public 
and say they have done all they can and must now 
be helped. That time is not now. The railroads must 
make a reputation first. They must live down the bad 
reputation they acquired by claiming that as density 
of traffic increases per mile of line the charges per 
freight ton-mile or passenger-mile must increase. 
Commissioner Lane, in the hearings in the western 
rate case two years ago, unceremoniously “sat down” 
on the railroads for making such a claim, insisting 
that they must find some other method, and the public 
must remember that the present status is that the 
burden is upon the railroads, either to find some other 
method or to prove that none can be found. If the 
railroads can prove that, as density of traffic increases, 
charges must increase, it will be up to the public to 
furnish relief; meanwhile the public will “stand pat”. 
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RAIL EXPORTS 


In Past Fiscal Year Surpassed All 
Former Records. 


Exports of American steel rails in 
the fiscal year ended with June 30, 
1912, were the greatest in history, and 
exceeded the aggregate of the next 
largest year, 1905, by 8,118 gross tons. 
In value the exports in 1912 were $1,- 
846,100 greater than in 1905. 

As late as the fiscal year 1904 the 
tonnage of steel rails exported from 
this country amounted to only 160,- 
894 


closed 


fiscal year just 


417,547 


This is an increase in seven years of 


In the 


total 


tons. 


the was tons. 


256,653 tons, or over 159 per cent. In 
1904 and 


manufacture 


1905 steel rails of American 
shipped in. fairly 
large lots to Europe. the latter 
year the United Kingdom took 23,388 
tons, and in 1906 it took 3,850 tons, 
the bulk of 


American exports has gone to Cana- 


were 
In 


In late years, however, 


da, Mexico and the Central American 
states, South America, Japan and Asia 
and Oceania. 

In the calendar year 1911 the total 
production of steel rails in the United 
amounted to 2,822,556 gross 
The 


year 


States 


exports of rails in the 
1912 


to almost 15 


tons. 
amounted 
total 


therefore 
of 


In the following 


fiscal 


per cent the 


output of last year. 
exports of rails are given 


table the 


by countries in the fiscal years 1912, 


1911 and 1910, in gross tons: 
1912, 1911. 1910. 
CARES. - -. ksbetson s Kees 118,726 39,065 31,342 
Cent. Am, & Hond. 14,190 15,743 19,977 
SS re eee 32,459 64,163 67,920 
West Ind. & Ber..... 43,675 32,898 41,553 
Me > iS BSe vic ke oC 30,484 4 ° 
TS reer 40,730 - ° 
Camere’ So. “Ames. i 0% 0's $9,772 96,233 129,783 
i) ee POON trey 37,513 48,375 12,355 
Oth. Asia & Ocean 29,033 80,121 64,071 
Other countries....... 10,965 14,830 2,577 
MEE. anid cabk a's Pao 417,547 391,428 369,578 


*Not separately stated prior to July 1, 1911. 

Canada imported over 28 per cent 
of our total exports of rails in 1912, 
and South America, including Argen- 
tina and Brazil, over 31 per cent. The 
West Indies, Japan and Mexico com- 
bined imported over 27 per cent. Of 
table, 


the 


Canada and Mexico are the only ones 


the countries named in 


which manufacture steel rails. In 


1910 Canada rolled 366,465 gross tons 


and Mexico rolled 23,546 metric tons. 


The value of the steel rails exported 





in the three fiscal years by countries 
was as follows: 


1912. 1911. 1910. 
oe eer ee $3,369,894 $1,168,101 $919,315 
Cent. Am. 

Honduras... 416,011 459,997 600,131 
Mexico ...... 893,758 1,854,484 1,916,640 
West Ind. & 

Bermuda.... 1,269,691 962,067 1,150,046 
Argentina 862,511 4 ~ 
OS” 1,187,462 ° > 
Oth. S. Am.. 1,832,153 2,699,669 3,758,334 
Redtle sites is. 1,118,942 1,467,337 363,724 
Oth. Asia and 


tO” ee 866,155 2,341.650 1,761,174 
Oth. countries 326,869 424,139 76,816 
nee $12,134,446 $11,377,444 $10,546,180 


*Not separated prior to July 1, 1911. 





The average value per ton of the 
rails exported in 1912. was $29.06, as 
compared with $29.07 in 1911 and 
$28.53 in 1910. During these three 
years the price of standard rails at 
mills in this country was $28 per ton. 

The total exports of from 
Great Britain in the calendar year 
1911 amounted to 375,564 gross tons, 
while from Germany the exports 
amounted to 520,121 metric tons. It 
will thus be seen that in 1911 the 
United States exceeded Great Britain 
in the exportation of steel rails to 
the extent of 41,983 gross tons, but 
were 102,574 tons behind the _ ex- 
ports of Germany. 

In the month of June, 1912, Amer- 
ican exports of steel rails reached 
the large total of 48,321 tons. In the 
first six months of 1912 the total ex- 
ports to 225,553 tons, or 
an average rate per month of 37,592 
tons. If the June rate should con- 
tinue during the remainder the 
year the total excess of 
half a million per 
cent -of the 
in 1911. 

In the 
exports of steel rails 
nually from 1900: 


rails 


amounted 


of 
be in 
or 
steel 


will 
tons, 
total 


over 17 
rail output 


American 
an- 


table 
are 


following 
given 


Gross tons 
exported. 


Fiscal year. Value. 


EDs» kb oh dn a > oes 341.656 $9.218,144 
yu SREVEE: FERRE Ee 373,688 10,841,189 
Lo rr ee eee eee 166,816 4,613,624 
Din (i stun ee ta cease oS 22,896 710,886 
tbs vines a det bwe sd wets 160,894 4,253,376 
Sat SS cee duke ee hie ah ont 409,429 10,288,346 
thE «6k btares aks sabes 345,826 8 904 642 
Og res Sarre rie 291,322 8,384,241 
SURE b0d't de Wad ib bcamens 278,867 8,803,082 
PP ates daetetbhacecahe 234,128 6,918,856 
SPD iis ueinh 6eh0Os sxe ee 369,578 10,546,180 
RO a dae be huc 69 wo hak Wee 391,428 11,377,444 
TWEE Nise v.vew dante cave 417,547 12,134,446 


Company Changes Name 


The Taylor Iron & Steel Co., High 
Bridge, N. J., has changed its name 
to the Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel 


Co., and increased its capital stock 
to $4,000,000. The amendments to 
the charter were. assented to at a 
recent stockholders’ meeting. The 
new issue of stock will be equally 
divided between the common = and 
preferred. 
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CHOOSES PRESIDENT 





Cambria Board Elects Wm. H. Don- 
ner As Executive. 


William H. Donner, formerly presi- 
dent of the Union Steel Co., was 
elected president of the Cambria Steel 
Co. Sept. 26, at a special meeting held 
in Philadelphia. J. L. Replogle, who 
has been the efficient assistant to the 
president, was chosen a vice presi- 
dent, the other vice president being 
Alexander P. Robinson. The follow- 
ing official statement was issued Sept. 
26 from the Philadelphia offices of the 
company. 

“A special meeting of the Cambria 
Steel Co. board was held this morn- 
ing, at which the resignation of 
Charles S. Price as president, present- 
ed last week, was formally accepted. 
Mr. Morris reported on behalf of the 
executive committee, that William H. 
of Pittsburgh, had finally 
to assume the presidency. 


Donner, 
consented 
He, accordingly, nominated Mr. Don- 
ner for that office and he was duly 
elected. J. L. Replogle, at present as- 
sistant to the president and resident 
at Johnstown, Pa., was elected a vice 
president. Mr. Donner will continue 
to reside in Pittsburgh, and will dis- 
charge his duties from that office as 
well as in Johnstown.” 
Since Chairman E. B. 
week 
resignation 


Morris at the 
he pre- 
President 


meeting a when 


| 
the 


ago 
sented of 
Price, had expressed a desire to be re- 
lieved of the duties of chairman, go- 
ing so far as to suggest that Mr. Don- 
ner be fill the 
chairman, it had been generally be- 
lieved that such a program would go 
through. The evident change of 
plans comes as a surprise to the trade, 


selected to office of 


but a very pleasant surprise also in 
that Mr. remains an_ officer 
of the No change in the 
personnel of the executive committee 


Morris 
company. 


was announced. 
Mr. Donner’s as 
dent is regarded in Philadelphia busi- 


selection presi- 


ness circles as particularly happy 
since he has shown splendid ability 
and good judgment throughout his 


The election of Mr. 
Replogle is well deserved recognition 
of which came 


business career. 


his excellent service, 
more particularly into general notice 


during the illness of President Price. 


It would appear, from all that can 
be learned since the meeting last 
week, that the policies and judg- 


ments of the company’s former man- 
agement have been largely confirmed 
This should be especi- 
ally former President 
Price and the other officers and em- 


by the board. 
pleasing to 


ployes of the Cambria company. 




















New Flagship James A. Farrell Launched 


President Farrell Declares Steel Corporation Will Adhere to Its 


Six-Day Policy—Presidents of Subsidiary Companies Attend 


Following the singing of the Star 
Spangled Banner and America by a 
chorus of the school children of Lo- 
rain, the new flagship of the Pitts- 
burgh Steamship Co. slipped into the 
water at noon last Saturday and was 
christened James A. Farrell, by Miss 
Theresa Farrell, daughter of the presi- 
dent of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, in whose honor the _ boat 
was named, 

The launching was notable on ac- 
count of the large attendance of of- 
ficials of subsidiary companies of the 
Steel Corporation, the list being as 
follows: 


E. J. Buffington, president of the 
Illinois Steel Co. 

William B. Schiller, president of the 
National Tube Co. 

J. A. Hatfield, president of the 
American Bridge ‘Co., of New York. 

Daniel Coolidge, president of the 
Lorain Steel Co. 

E. W. Pargny, president of the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 

H. Coulby, president of the Pitts- 
burgh Steamship Co. 

W. P. Palmer, president of the 
American Steel & Wire Co. 

Edward M. Hagar, president of the 
Universal Portland Cement Co. 


August Ziesing, president of the 
American Bridge Co. 
A. F. Banks, president of the Elgin, 


Joliet & Eastern Railroad. 


W. A. McGonagle, president of the 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern Railroad. 





SIX_DAYS BEST 


Says President Farrell, Al- 
though Men May Want 
to Work Seven 


“The fact that some of our 
employes accept employment else- 
where because of opportunity to 
work seven days continuously per 
week, as compared with our policy 
of operating our plant six days, 
leaving the seventh, or Sabbath 
Day, for such observance as best 
suits the individual, does not alter 
our belief that the six days’ con- 
tinuous week is sufficient, and best 
for the interest of all.’’ 











Col. H. P. Bope, vice president of 
the Carnegie Steel Co. 

W. J. Olcott, president of the Oli- 
ver Iron Mining Co. 

F. E. House, president of the Du- 
luth & Iron Range Railroad Co. 


E. P. Thomas, president of the 
United States Steel Products Co. 

A, F. De Forest, vice president of 
the United States Steel Products Co., 
San Francisco. 

Following the launching, luncheon 
was served to 300 guests of the 
American Shipbuilding Co., in the 
loft at the ship yards. The loft was 
elaborately decorated with bunting 
and tables were arranged in the shape 
of a ship, while within the outer 
tables were tables arranged for speak- 
ers and other prominent guests. At 
the head of the speakers’ table, sat 
James HH. Hoyt, toastmaster, with 
Mrs. Farrell on his right, and Mr. 
Farrel on his left. Mr. Hoyt intro- 
duced the speakers with characteristic 
wit and well chosen words of praise 
of the Shipbuilding Co. and the United 
States Steel Corporation. He was 
especially happy in presenting Mr. 
Farrell, who was received with en- 
thusiasm and spoke as follows: 

I appreciate the honor accorded me 
in the naming of this vessel, the con- 
struction of which is but one of many 
splendid achievements in shipbuilding 
performed by the American Ship- 
building Co., whose facilities and cap- 
acity are exemplified in the building 


of this steamer. 
In these days of rapid growth and 
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marvelous development of unloading 
machinery on ore docks, the ship- 
building industry has kept pace and 
progressed along lines of scientific 
utility in the construction of vessels 
adapted to the bulk-carrying require- 
ments of the great lakes. 

In recent years, larger and safer 
boats are being built, until lake-car- 
rying craft of a size and type equal to 
many of the larger ocean-going ves- 
sels have been designed and perfected, 
and the average deep-water vessel man 
would scarcely believe that the equip- 
ment of the modern lake steamer 
makes it possible to load and dis- 
charge cargo at the rate which is be- 
ing accomplished at the present time. 

Much has been said of late as to 
the supposed decadence of modern 
business methods, but here is an ex- 
ample of efficiency which takes first 





sons,—first, the efficiency . of those 
who man these ships, and, second, 
because the present type of construc- 
tion and safety appliances provided 
minimize to a great extent the dan- 
gers of navigation. No other class 
of men engaged in the conduct of 
water-borne traffic have to contend 
with the intricacies of navigation 
which obtain in this trade. 

It is to the credit of Harry Coulby, 
president of the Pittsburgh Steamship 
Co. and to other managers of the 
lake carrying trade, together with the 
co-operation of the men engaged in 
it, that safety is now the first con- 
sideration, not only in construction, 
but in the navigation and operation 
of vessels on these inland seas. 

The first shipment of iron ore, 
amounting to 3,000 tons, was made 
from the Marquette range in 1854, 

















THE BULK FREIGHTER JAMES A. FARRELL ON HER SECOND ROLL TO PORT 
AFTER LEAVING THE STOCKS. 


rank in the working out of economic 
problems, since, aside from the de- 
mands of the trade and the matter 
of capacity, the questions of strength 
im construction and safety in opera- 
tion have received especial comsidera- 
tion. Safety first, is the paramount 
idea in these times, not only in the 
minds of shipowners, but shipbuilders 
as well. During the past 10 years the 
average number of vessels totally lost 
was less than 1 per cent of the num- 
ber actually engaged during that 
period in the bulk-carrying trade. 
Accidents are sometimes unavoid- 
able, but the percentage of fatalities 
is lower on the Great Lakes than on 
any other body of water in the 
universe, principally due to two rea- 


and some idea of the growth of ore 
shipments can be had when it is con- 
sidered that 45,000,000 tons of ore are 
scheduled to move in 1912, This ton- 
nage is carried in about 400 steamers, 
making approximately 15 to 20 voy- 
ages, with an average cargo of about 
7,000 tons each. 

In the handling and distribution of 
this vast tonnage, the city of Lorain 
has now attained fourth place, as re- 
gartds receipts at Lake Erie ports. The 
municipal officials and citizens of this 
city have good reason to be proud of 
the bright prospects for its future 
development and prosperity, situated 
as it is and possessing every facility 
for the transportation of the products 
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of the mine and mill to contiguous 
markets. 

The development of the shipbuild- 
ing and steel industries in Lorain 1s 
typical of the progress made in this 
locality during the past decade. From 
the beginning of construction work 
by the Lorain Steel Co. to the sub- 
sequent expansion under the Na- 
tional Tube Co., the history of Lorain 
has been one of continual progress. 
The plant originally designed to roll 
street railway rails has been enlarged 
by the addition of open-hearth fur- 
naces, also a large plant for the man- 
ufacture of tubes, until today a capac- 
ity has been reached of 200,000 tons 
of rails and 400,000 tons of tubular 
products, yearly. 

The Steel Corporation has a com- 
mon interest with you in the welfare 
of your city and of its employes. It 
has here a modern, well-equipped and 
efficiently managed manufacturing in- 
dustry employing upwards of 6,000 
men, who, with their families, con- 
stitute the major portion of your 
community. It has been its policy to 
utilize a large part of its earnings for 
the benefit of its employes, as well as 
its stockholders, in the development 
of its properties. 

The operation of such plants as 
exist in your midst requires a patient 
study of conditions as to markets, 
their requirements, methods of pro- 
duction and manufacture and character 
of plant, in order to cope with the 
development so necessary to the in- 
dustrial progress of this country at 
home and abroad. 

The Steel Corporation is also keen- 
ly alive to the mutuality of interest 
between employer and employe, and 
its constant aim has been to evidence 
its interest in the welfare of its em- 
ployes. This has been indicated by 
the advanced position it has taken, at 
avery large outlay,in inaugurating the 
voluntary relief plan, in case of dis- 
ability, pension benefits to employes 
of long service, and a systematic pro- 
gram for the prevention of accidents, 
and, what is equally important, sani- 
tary environment in and about its 
properties. In former times, mill em- 
ployment conditions were strikingly 
different—as a worker in the mills 
myself for many years, conditions 
past and present are matters of per- 
sonal knowledge. 

The fact that some of our employes 
accept employment elsewhere because 
of opportunity to work seven days 
continuously per week, as compared 
with our policy of operating our 
plants six, days, leaving the seventh, 
or Sabbath day, for such observance 
as best suits the individual, does not 
alter our belief that six days’ con- 
tinuous work is sufficient, and best 
for the interests of all. 

The mills here produce a _ great 
variety of rail sections, many «of 
which are not used in the United 
States and, from this point, is shipped 
a large percentage of the annual con- 
sumption of street railway rails in the 
markets of the world, affording em- 
ployment to large numbers of men 
and incidentally creating an exchange 
of values, which, to some extent, is 
reflected in that necessary adjunct to 
prosperity, a favorable balance of 
trade for the country. 

The conduct of a large export busi- 
ness, under conditions which occa- 
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sionally require materials to be sold 
at cost of production or thereabouts, 
in order to keep plants and people 
fully employed, is considered by some 
as uneconomic, but, if a prosperous 
community and continuous employ- 
ment of its people and the presence 
here today of your men, women and 
children are any criterion, then the 
advantages are more tangible to those 
actually concerned than they are ap- 
parent to those who are unfamiliar 
with them. 

It is a pleasure to accord the ut- 
most credit to the co-operation which 
has always been extended by the 
officials and citizens of Lorain and the 
employes of these great plants to 
Manager Max Suppes and his asso- 
ciate officials, and the community of 
interest between all concerned is ap- 
preciated, since the welfare of all is 
interdependent and it is only by 
recognizing that our interests are 
intertwined with the interests of others 
that success can be secured and pros- 
perity promoted. 


Following his formal remarks, Mr. 
Farrell spoke briefly in 
and made-a very significant remark 
about prevailing prosperity. “We 
shall,” he said, “be busy for the next 
12 months at least, no matter what 
happens.” 

Other addresses were made by 
President Coulby, President Wallace, 
Vice President Bope, President Schill- 
er, W. M. Little, president of the 
Board of Commerce of Lorain, Presi- 


conclusion 


det Buffington, William E. Hughes, 
city solicitor of Lorain, President 


Palmer and H. A. Kelley. Several of 
the speakers referred in very compli- 
mentary terms to Mrs. Farrell, Presi- 


dent Palmer said, “We hear a great 
deal nowadays about woman’s suf- 
frage. I don’t know about this wider 


field of activity, but I can say this; I 
have known Mr. and Mrs. Farrell for 
a great many years, and I have the 


highest admiration for Mr. Farrell, 
but I want to say to you that to 
Mrs. Farrell, as well as to her hus- 


band, is due the credit for his climbing 
to the very high and honorable po- 
sition which he now occupies.” 

Mr. Coulby dwelt upon the import- 
ance of having the right kind of men 
to man the boats. “What good,” he 
said, “are all your ships unless you 
have the very best sailors? It is 
highly gratifying to me to know that 
today there are at least 50 men, every 
one of whom is competent to fill the 
which he seeks, who are 
jooking forward with the hope of 
being selected to command the Far- 
rell.” 

Saturday evening, Mr. and Mrs. 
Coulby gave a reception and dinner 
at the Country Club in honor of Mr. 
and Mrs. Farrell. The following were 
present: 

Mr. and 


position 


Mrs. James A. Farrell, 
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Misses Theresa and Catherine Far- 
rell, Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Hagar, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. F. Banks, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. C. Wallace, Mr. and Mrs. E. C. 
Collins, Col. and Mrs. H. P. Bope, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Wetmore, Mr. and 
Mrs. James Hoyt, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
B. Schiller, Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Buf- 
fington, Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Palmer, 
Mr. and Mrs. August Ziesing, Mr. and 
Mrs. Eugene Pargny, Mr. and Mrs. 
Daniel Coolidge, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. 
Hatfield, Mr. and Mrs. John R. Scott, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Kelley, E. P. 
Thomas, A. F. DeForest, W. J. Ol- 
cott, Samuel Mather, F. E. House, A. 
F. Harvey and W. A. McGonagle. 


CAR SHORTAGE 


Bound to be Experienced—Efforts to 
Reduce Delays. 


Extraordinary efforts are being made 
by railroads and shippers to reduce to 
a minimum the embarrassment which 





Reminders 


The Expected Car Shortage Has 
Arrived 


Every delay in loading or unloading 
a car reduces the available supply. 
If you delay, don’t complain. 

Every car unloaded makes another 
empty. 

Specify disposition of cars as soon 
as they arrive—if not before. 

Place cars at point ordered without 
delay. 

Load cars to the limit, but don't 
hold a car for material to complete 
the load, 

Telephone or telegraph, instead of 
writing, to the release of 
“held” cars. 

Report actual car shortage; do not 
add 100 per cent. for good measure. 
Cars are built for transportation—not 
for storage. 

Keep the cars moving. 


secure 











is bound to be experienced by car 
shortage at an early date. The 
above reminders have been sent out 
by a traffic manager of a leading 
steel company to the superintendents 
of plants. 


Hearing Postponed.— The hearing 
in the complaint of the southern 
pig iron makers against railroad 
freight rates to the Ohio river and 
typical points has been postponed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion until Nov. 7. A large number 
of pig iron makers and users have 
expressed a desire to be heard. 
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DEFECTIVE RAILS 





Discussed at Safety Congress by 
Commissioner McChord. 


The first co-operative safety con- 
gress is being held this week at Mil- 
waukee, under the auspices of the 
Association of Iron and Steel Elec- 
trical Engineers. 

In an address, Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner McChord, speaking 
about defects in steel rails, said: 


“Investigation of derailments due to 
broken rails has developed the fact 
that current specifications for the 
manufacture of rails are not adequate 
to guard against the most common 
type of fractures, and that the drop 
test does not reveal the presence of 
interior defects of a serious character. 
There is urgent need of reform in the 
requirements of the specifications, as 
well as in the methods of inspection 


at the mills, so as to insure that 
structurally sound rails will be ob- 
tained. This need is particularly ur- 


view of the constantly in- 
creasing strains to which rails are 
subject, due to the weight and speed 
of trains. 


gent in 


“Failure of railway officials to de- 
termine with scientific accuracy the 
limits of safety, especially with re- 
gard to speed on curves, has no doubt 
led to many derailments. There are 
no accurate engimeering data showing 
the actual stresses which are set up in 
railway track structures by locomo- 


tives and cars of different weights 
and moving at different rates of 
speed. That an enormous strain is 


placed upon track by our heavy mod- 
ern trains, hauled by engines weighing 
upward of 200 tons, at 60 miles an 
hour or more, is beyond question. 
There is urgent need for accurate in- 
formation on this point.” 

The commissioner said that the cry- 
ing need in the railroad service is for 
a revision of the running rules and 
discipline that will see that infrac- 
tions of them are punished, no mat- 
ter what the outcome of the disobe- 
dience. He referred to what every 
railroad man in the country knows, 
namely that a train crew may safely 
violate every rule in the books and 
go scot free provided only it gets 
over the road on time and without 
falling into the ditch, even if the 
train comes into. a terminal on only 
cne wheel. He said that there must 
be a. revision that will produce rules 
making for safety rather than abso- 
lation from legal liability for dam- 
ages in the event of a train coming 
to grief by reason of violations of the 
rules. The inference clearly to be 











United States Lags Far Behind Great Bnitain 


In Publishing Statistics—Valuable Facts About Ore Movement No 
Longer Available—Several Steps Taken in the Wrong Direction 
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and steel sheets and plates combined. 
To report galvanized iron sheets and 
plates together, as if iron plates were 
as likely to be galvanized as iron 
sheets, is absurd, but it is still more 
so to omit reference to galvanizing 
when it plates and 
steel sheets, as if were 
never galvanized. 

It is quite improbable that all the 
material reported as iron was really 
iron. Incidentally, indication is 
given as to where the line is drawn 
between sheets and plates, yet in the 
trade it is quite certain there is no 
universally accepted rule. 


comes to steel 


steel sheets 


no 





RAISING SHAFT 


At Rolling Mill Mine of J. & L. Steel 
Co. Discussed. 


At the recent meeting of the Lake 
Superior Mining Institute at Hough- 
ton, Mich., E. N. Cody, of Negaunee, 
Mich., read a paper on “Raising the 
Shaft of the Rolling Mill Mine of 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co.” The 
principal portions of this paper are 
as follows: 


The work was started from the 621- 
foot level and carried through to the 
surface with one continuous raise. A 
force of nine miners divided into three 
shifts of three men on each shift 
working eight hours per day was em- 
ployed. These men also trammed 
the material from the raise to No. 1 
shaft, a distance of 750 feet, and put 
in the timber. The difficulties of rais- 
ing so great a distance were success- 


fully overcome and no accidents or 
delays occurred during the progress 


of the work. 

The raise was 8 x 8 feet in size and 
was divided into three compartments. 
One compartment, 4 x 4 feet, including 
the timber, was used as a bucket way 
for hoisting tools and timber and a sta- 
tion was cut at the bottom of this com- 
partment on the main level, in which was 
placed a small hoist. Another com- 
partment, 4 x 4 feet, was used for 
ladders and an 8-inch pipe from air 
fan, also one 1%-inch pipe for speak- 
ing tube and one 1%-inch air pipe for 
the power drills. The other half of 
the raise, 4 x 8 feet, was used f 


tor 
the rock broken in the raise, and was 


not timbered but kept filled with rock 
up to the height of the timber in the 
other compartments. A chute’ was 
constructed in the bottom of this 


compartment through which the rock 
was run when loading into tram cars. 
A fan was placed at No. 1 shaft which 
forced the air through the 8&inch pipe 
up to the top of the raise, the current 
being down through one of the com- 
partments, thus securing perfect ven- 
tilation. 

The type drill used was an Inger- 
soll-Rand, 2-inch cylinder B. C. 21, 
butterfly-valve hammer drill. Three 
drills were operated at one time, 
and the drilling method consisted 
three rows, six holes 
The cutting-in holes 


of 18 holes in 
in each 


row. 





were drilled so as to cut a space when 
blasted through the entire length of 
the raise directly over the rock com- 


partment, so that the other holes 
would throw the rock toward this 
opening. Before blasting, the ladder 


and bucket compartments were cov- 
ered with 10-inch round timber, flat- 
tened on two sides to prevent rolling, 
and placed at an angle to deflect the 
falling rock into the rock compart- 
ment, necessitating only a minimum 
amount of shoveling. The space di- 
rectly over the ladder compartment, 
was covered with 3-inch plank to per- 
mit the men to get away quickly when 
blasting, also to give them perfect 
protection in going up and down the 
raise. The blasting was all done with 
fuse cut in various lengths to give the 
desired results. After blasting, and 
while the smoke was clearing out of 
the raise, the miners would tram 
enough rock out of the chute so that 
timbering could be commenced at the 
top of the raise. A _ gin-pole was 
erected about 8 feet from the last set 
of timber on which was hung a 10- 
inch sheave wheel for the rope used 
in hoisting the timber from the level 
below. After the timber had been put 
in it was also used for hoisting the 
sharp drills and machines to start 
drilling. The drilling machines were 
thoroughly overhauled after each round 
of holes while the miners were blast- 
ing and timbering, and no delay was 
occasioned during the work. 

When the raise had been carried to 
a height of about 200 feet, hitches 
were cut in the rock and a set of 
bearing pieces put in about 4 feet 
above the last set of timber, and 
planked up with 3-inch plank. This 


was done to take the weight of the 
timber for the next 200 feet instead 
of letting it rest upon the timbers 


below. A station 15 feet long was cut 
in the side of the raise about 200 feet 
to shelter the men when blasting in- 
stead of going down the ladders the 
whole distance to the level below. 
In this manner the raise was car- 
ried to the height of 570 feet, which 
was 51 feet from the surface, when 
a smaller raise was carried up to the 
surface. When within 18 feet from 
the surface, sand was reached and the 
raise continued, by carefully working 
through the sand to within 10 feet 
of the surface. <A hole was then 
drilled from the surface, blasting the 
sand through to the opening below. 
The work of enlarging the shaft 
was then begun. The surface at the 
opening made by the blast was leveled 
off and two stringers, 2 feet 6 inches 
in diameter and 25 


feet long, were 
placed in position for  timbering 
through the sand. The dimensions of 


the shaft are 10 feet 2 inches by 12 
feet 2 inches. within timbers; 12 x 12 
inch fir timber was used. The prin- 
cipal feature of this work was the 
method used in enlarging the opening 
made by the raise to the dimensions 
required by the permament shaft. The 
rock was drawn off through the chute 
at the 621-foot level as in raising, un- 
tilit was lowered about 15 feet. The 
timber from the raise was then pulled 
out for a distance of 15 feet and the 
two smaller compartments covered 


over as before. The holes were drilled 
upwards as in raising, but at an angle 
started 10 


of 45 degrees, and were 





feet below the permanent shaft tim- 
ber and so located as to strip 5 feet 
of the shaft at one blast, thus making 
room for one set of the shaft timber. 

Ordinarily this work is done by 
drilling holes downward, but, as the 
above method proved very successful, 
it was continued for the entire shaft, 
and I think the use of the hammer 
drill a great improvement. over the 
reciprocating type with shaft bars or 
tripods. The work started Sept. 5, 
1911, and was completed July 15, 1912. 





Industrial Education 


A special meeting of the Cleveland 
Engineering Society was held in the 
Chamber of Commerce building, 
Cleveland,- on the evening of Sept. 
24, at which Prof. James F. Barker, 
principal of the East Technical high 
school, Cleveland, read a paper on 
“Apprenticeship Systems and Part 
Time Co-operative Schools in the 
United States.” From the early Eng- 
lish system, in which it was custom- 
ary for the vocation of the father 
to descend to the son, Prof. Barker 
traced the interesting growth that 
developed later into the guilds and 
finally into trade unions. Following 
this he gave brief descriptions of the 
various apprenticeship systems and 
co-operative schools that have been 
tried and are still in use in many 
localities and manufacturing plants 
in this country. The success or fail- 
ure of these schemes, also their chief 
advantages and disadvantages, were 
brought out. According to Prof. 
Barker, if child labor is restricted, 
the only eventual solution of the 
problem is the publicly maintained 
trade school. A brief discussion fol- 
lowed, 


Change in Differentials 


The Youngstown Sheet’ & Tube Co., 
O., announces some 

differentiais between 
gages of galvanized sheets. The new 


Youngstown, 
changes in its 
basis is as follows: 

Twenty-eight gage, base price; 29 
15c 100 pounds advance 
30 gage, 30c per 100 
pounds advance over 28 gage; 27 
gage, 15¢ per 100 pounds less than 28 
gage; 25 and 26 gage, 30c per 100 
pounds less than 28 gage; 22 to 24 
gage, 45c per 100 pounds less than 28 
gage; 17 to 21 gage, 60c per 100 
pounds less than 28 gage; 15 and 16 
gage, 75c per 100 pounds less than 
28 gage; 12 to 14 gage, 90c per 100 
pounds less than 28 gage; 10 and 11 


gage, per 


over 28 gage; 


gage, $1 per 100 pounds less than 28 
pace. 

Hereafter, 11% ounce, which is the 
same as No. 29 gage, will be sold as 
No. 29 gage at the differential noted 
above of 15 cents per 100 pounds. 
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In New York, the machinery 


fast week has been quite active, 


and the volume of 


market during the a northern Ohio in 


about $8,000, but the 
small lots. Conditios 


terest for 12 tools, aggregating 
bulk of the business was done in 
1s are generally satisfactory and, 


lusiness booked, though mainly in small lots, has been 
very satisfactory. The only large list to appear lately 
was that of the Morgan’s Lowisiana & Texas Rail- 
road & Steamship Co., New Orleans, which was pub- 
lished in last week's issue of Tue Iron Trade Re- 
International Typesetting Machine Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., entered the market last week for a 
considerable quantity of machinery. Dealers are be- 
ginning to sum up the business done during last month 
and many of them report that September sales will 
total than those of any other 
October promises to be 


view. The 


aggregate a larger 
month in the last two years. 
a still better month, 

In Pittsburgh, dealers report that demand for sin- 
gle machine tools continues rather brisk, and in the 
aggregate represents a considerable volume. No large 
lists have been reported. Builders of rolling mill 
and foundry machinery are enjoying fairly satisfac- 
tory trade conditions, although competition has been 
so keen much of this equipment has been obtained 


at low prices. 


while some dealers report a slight falling off in busi- 
ness during the past month over August's total, others 
report the heaviest volume of business during Septem- 
ber of any month this year. 

In Cincinnati and vicinity, orders received during 
the month of September fell considerably short of 
those received in August. This is attributed, to a 
certain extent, to the falling off of export business. 
Business in Cincinnati, however, seems to be much 
better than that in surrounding cities. Several ma- 
chine tool plants im this territory, but outside of Cin- 
c'nnati, are contemplating going out of business, and 
will probably begin again with the manufacture of 
some other article. Makers of lathes in Cincinnati 
are as busy as any in the machinery line, and several 
companies manufacturing metal drilling machinery, 
such as the Bickford Tool Co., have recently taken 
some very good orders, and are doing a good busi- 
ness. Manufacturers of electrical equipment are also 
very busy, and the demand along this line is good. 
Recent inquiry from southern states has slightly im- 


In Cleveland, the machwmery business during the 
An inguiry was received from 


fast week was heavy. 


New Construction 


The S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. 
Y., manufacturer of grain cleaning 
machinery, will build a four-story ad- 
dition, 70 x 75 feet. 

The General Electric Co. has pre- 
pared plans for the erection of a foun- 
dry, 123 x 132 feet, at its Lynn, Mass., 
plant. 

G. W. Todd & Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
have taken out a building permit to 
erect a one-story machine shop, 125 x 
231 feet. 

The Wisconsin Foundry & Machine 
Co., of Madison, Wis., has been 
granted a permit to build a new shop 
building to cost $15,000. 

The Fox Gun Metal Co., Eighteenth 
street and Windrim avenue, Philadel- 
phia, has awarded a contract for an 
addition to its shops. 

Weiner Co., Brooklyn, 
build a new 
move its 


The Ernst 
N. Y., is planning to 
plant in Easton, Pa., and 
present business there. 


The Canadian Locomotive Co., 


Kingston, Ont., is preparing plans to 
increase its monthly output to 25 en- 
gines or 300 a year. 


The original 


proposition was to increase the out- 
put from 5 to 18 engines, but the 
company feels the necessity of further 
enlarging its plans. 

The American Pulley Co. 4200 
Wissahickon avenue, Philadelphia, has 
awarded a contract for the construc- 
tion of a new factory, one story, 125 x 
180 feet. 

Ballinger & Perrot, architects, 1211 
Arch street, Philadelphia, are taking 
bids on the construction of a forge 
shop, 22 x 72 feet, one story, for John 
J. Pfeifer & Co., manufacturer of 
shovels, that city. 

Plans have been made by the Erie 
Car Works, Erie, Pa., to erect a build- 
ing, 80 x 400 feet, of brick and steel, 
to be used for general. purposes in 
connection with the various depart- 
ments. 

The Walden Knife Co., Walden, N. 
Y., has had plans prepared by Tracy, 
Swartwort & Litchfield, 244 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York City, for the erection 
of a new plant to comprise 20 build- 
ings. 

The Scranton Bolt & Nut Co. is 
erecting a $14,000 machine and cooper 
shop at its works at Green Ridge, Pa. 





proved the second hand machinery trade, but it is 
still comparatively dull. 


The building will be completed by 
Jan. 1, will be 30 x 108 feet, and will 


be built of steel and concrete. 
The Rumely Co., Laporte, Ind., will 
erect a large factory for the produc- 


tion of orchard tractors. The com- 
pany has been in the gas engine 
manufacturing business for some 


plant will require a 
employes. 
The Fulton Machine & Vise Co., 
Lowville, N. Y., is now taking bids on 
the proposed two-story foundry which 


time. The new 
large number of 


was mentioned in a previous issue of 
THe Iron Trane Review. The struc- 
ture will be L-shaped, 50x 50 feet, and 
20 x 30 feet. 

The C. F. Church Mfg. Co., Hol- 
yoke, Mass., maker of plumbing and 
bathroom supplies, has bought a 
tract of land on the old county road 
in Willimansett,. and plans the erec- 
tion of a new plant on the site. A 
building, 200 x 50 feet, will be 
ready for occupancy early next sum- 
mer, according to present plans. 

The J. I. Case Threshing Machine 
Co., of Racine, Wis., has broken 
ground for a new machine shop build- 
ing for its automobile works at Lake- 
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side, Racine, formerly the Pierce Mo- 
tor Co. The building will be 80 x 130 
feet in size, of steel and brick, four 


stories. A short distance away from 


the new machine shop, the Case com- 
pany is building a $1,000,000 foundry 
plant. 

The Saco-Pettee Co., Newton Up- 
per Falls, Mass., has awarded the 
Fishe-Carter Construction Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., the contract for the 
erection of additions to its plant. 
The contract calls for a one-story ex- 
tension, 160 x 200 feet, of brick and 
steel, with concrete foundation and 
saw-tooth roof; and a one-story ad- 
dition to the foundry, 100 x 100 feet, 
of steel and concrete, steel sash and 
saw-tooth roof. 

The N. S. Sherman Machine & 
Iron Works, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
has arranged for temporary improve- 
ments at its plant, which will include 
enlargement of its quarters. It is said 
that the company will eventually build 
a plant on a five-acre site. It has just 
moved its branch plant from Mem- 
phis to Oklahoma City. The. Memphis 
plant has been engaged on a contract 
for the manufacture of cotton clean- 
ers, which will be made in Oklahoma 
City hereafter. 


Although the Lebanon Valley Iron 
& Steel Co.’s works capacity at 
East Lebanon, Pa. was doubled 
about a year ago by the addition 
of new buildings, it has been found 
necessary, owing to the rapid growth 
of the business, to make _ further 
additions. This was decided upon 
at a meeting of directors recently. 
A structure, 55 x 200 feet, will be 
erected and an extension of 50 feet 
will be made to the present plant. 
The capacity of the bolt factory 
will be doubled, and a new 8-inch 
mill will be added. A new 12-inch 
finishing mill, in which will be lo- 
cated the new type of machines 
which makes nuts from the original 
heat after the iron has gone through 
the rolls, will be built to the north 


of the plant. The company proposes 


to increase the’ capacity of the roll- 
ing mill departments so that a 2,400- 
ton product can be turned out every 
24 hours, all in manufactured goods. 
When the new buildings and addi- 
tions are completed it is said that 
probably 600 men will be added to 
the present force. At its plant at 
Duncannon, Pa. a 12-inch and an 
8-inch combination mill will be 
erected and a 16-inch bar train in- 
stalled. 


New Buyers 


(In order to assist the post office in deliv- 
ering letters to new concerns, it is suggested 
that the names of incorporators be written 
in the lower left hand part of every envelope 
addressed to such new companies.) 

The following manufacturing com- 
panies have filed articles of incorpora- 
tion: 

Thor Iron Works, Ltd., Toronto, 
capital $100,000; provisional directors, 
John H. Malone, John E. Russell, 
Charles H. Cunningham and others. 

Electrica! Utilities Co., Ltd., Toron- 
to; capital, $50,000; provisional di- 
rectors, James Fowler, John A. Mac- 
donald and Reginald F. Smith. 

La Veta Lead & Zinc Co., Galena, 
Ill.; $50,000; by J. G. Sinclair, E. A. 
Sinclair, G. E. Brown and M. E. 
Brown, 

The Silberzalin Gas Engine Co., 
Toledo, O.; $10,000; by Fred H. 
Kruse, W. J. Hillingslee, Mark Win- 
chester, Louis F. Silberzalin, John 
D. Silberzalin. 

The Chadwick Brass Co. Ltd, 
Hamilton; capital, $800,000; provision- 
al directors, Anthony L. Malone, 
Frederick L. Whitney, Albert Mearns 
and others. 

Toronto Electric Motor Car Co.,, 
Ltd., Toronto; capital, $300,000; pro- 
visional directors, James A. Riordan, 
Albert E. Adams, Edward C. Cole- 
man and others. 

The Canadian Steel Package Co., 
Ltd., Morrisburg, Ont.; capital, $500,- 
000; to manufacture iron, steel or 
galvanized barrels, boxes, ete.; by W. 
H. McGannon, F. H. Broder, W. W. 
Flynn and others, 


Financial 


The Forbes Brass Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., has increased its capital stock 
from $10,000 to $20,000. 

The Glenn Mfg. Co., Elwood City, 
Pa., maker of fire escapes, ornamental 
iron works, etc., has been sold by J. 
A. Gelbach, appointed receiver a 
couple of years ago, to F. E. Dam- 
bach. Prospects for future success 
are said to be bright. 

Secretary Edwin L. King, of Pratt 
& Cady Co., brass founders, Hartford, 
Conn., has been appointed permanent 
receiver with instructions to continue 
the business four months. Indebted- 
ness is between $450,000 and $500,000, 
of which $400,000 are due _ local 
banks or brokers. 

Charles Denn, a stockholder of the 
Globe Machine & Foundry Co., has 
filed an application in Philadelphia, 
asking for the appointment of a re- 
ceiver to take charge of the business 
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of the concern. Denn declared that 
there is discord in the management 
of the company and unless a re- 
ceiver is appointed the assets of the 
company will be dissipated. 

Claiming that the Central Foundry 
Co., Oklahoma’ City, Okla., is indebt- 
ed to them to the amount of $7,830.- 
17, and that this sum is more than 
the company’s property is worth, W. 
L. Bradford and E. M. Vanderslice 
have filed a petition in the district 
court at that city asking that a re- 
ceiver be appointed for the company, 
with power to lease the foundry for 
six months. 


Power Plant Equipment 


The Des Moines Electric Co., Des 
Moines, Ia. advises that proposed 
improvements at its plant will include 
only the installation of additional 
feeders and regulating apparatus in 
its power house. 


General Industrial 


The Florida Metal Products Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla, has completed its 
new plant and has begun operations. 

The Kissel Motor Car Co., Hart- 
ford, Wis., has bought a plant in 
Milwaukee with 200,000 square feet 
of working floor space. 


The United States Sheet & Metal 
Culvert Co., and the Wolfram Wire 
Co. have been incorporated at Dover, 
Del., with a capital of $1,000,000, 

The Chehalis Foundry Co., Cheha- 
lis, Wash., has been incorporated with 
a capital of $10,000, by A. C. St. John, 
L. J. Keuhner and Dan Bush, all of 
Chehalis. 

The Emerson - Brantingham Co., 
Rockford, Ill, has acquired the plant 
of the Rockford Engine Works of 
that city, manufacturer of gasoline en- 
gines. 

The West Penn Steel Co. Bracken- 
ridge, Pa., has put in three additional 
mills, one of which is a standard 
mill for the production of small black 
sheets. The new mills give employ- 
ment to about 100 more men. 


The Jamesville Machine Co., of 
Janesville, Wis., expects to be able to 
start operations of its new plow fac- 
tory on Oct. 7. The construction 
work was started on July 5 by the 
Worden-Allen Co., of Milwaukee. 

The Rothbert Steel & Iron Co. will 
erect a plant in Denver, Colo. at a 
cost of $150,000, if suitable arrange- 
ments can be made for financing the 
enterprise, according to reports. The 
proposed capacity of the plant is 20 
tons daily. The company was or- 
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ganized about three months ago to 
develop a certain quality of magnetic 
iron carrying titanic acid. 

The Nailler 
been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $1,000,000 manufacture 
a line of enameled metal goods. The 


Nailler, H. C. 
Gill- 


Co., Elyria, O., . has 


and will 
incorporators are R. F. 
Johnson, F. M. Stevens, Q. A. 
more and Walter H. Watts. 

J. R. Carroll, of the Carroll foun- 
dry, Hougthon, Mich., advises that in- 
approached 


Duluth have 


the 


vestors of 


members of company with which 
he is associated, asking them to locate 
Duluth. 


Nothing definite has been done in re- 


a steel casting foundry in 
gard to the matter. 
The 


boygan, 


of She- 
the 


Acker Electrical Co., 
Wis., 


furnishing 


was awarded con- 


tract’ for and installing a 


500-horsepower generator set and ac- 
cessories for the power plant of the 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., of Two Rivers, 
Wis. 


will operate the machinery in the new 


The additional power equipment 


steel furniture plant of the Hamilton 
company 


The Hill-Leonard Engineering & 


Construction Ca Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., advises that it will handle gen- 
eral construction work through that 


province, especially railway construc- 


tion. Its equipment consists of the 


type of machinery necessary to this 
line of work and the company will 
the from time to 
additional including 
small locomotives, shov- 
and small such as 
etc. 


be in market time 


for supplies, 
dump cars, 


els, drills tools, 
scrapers, 

The Sharon Iron & Metal Co., Shar- 
on, Pa., advises that it has increased 
its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,- 
000, the 


present time having all been subscrib- 


stock to be issued at the 
ed. The company is installing a 10- 
having a 95-foot 
The com- 


ton Morgan crane, 
span and 320-foot runway. 
pany has also purchased equipment 
for its own generating plant, will op- 
and is 


other 


crane 
and 
improve- 


erate a magnet on its 
installing additional 
The 
ments approximate $20,000. 

The St. Ratha & aes 
Louis, has leased the property of the 
Mfg. Co., 2507-2511 
North Broadway. The Metalware 
company has placed an: order for 
$12,000 worth of new machinery and 
will move into its new quarters shortly. 


shears 
equipment. present 


Louis Metalware 


Kraushaar Brass 


The company manufactures oil tanks, 
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railroad tinware, 
flues, 
the 


manufacture of steel barrels and dairy 


oil dealers’ supplies, 
stove pipes and 
will add 


wood heaters, 


and after removing, 


supplies. The company is at present 
located at Sixteenth and Poplar 
streets 

Trade Notes 

The Locke Regulator Co., Salem, 
Mass., has recently appointed an 
agent in New York, O. M. Jones, 
30 Church street. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
O., has removed its Chicago branch 
to the seventeenth floor of the new 
McCormick building, that city. 

The Rockford Iron & Steel Co., 
Rockford, Ill., has removed its of- 
fices from 307 South Main street, 
that city, to 407 Ashton building, 
where the office quarters are more 


extensive, 
The Algoma Stee! Corporation re- 


cently ordered a Chapman rotary gas 
producer from the Chapman Engineer- 
ing Co., Mt. for 
the Algoma Soo, 
and is the second order from 
terest for Chapman producers. 


The H. Co. start 


This is 
the 
this in- 


Vernon, O. 


steel works at 


Koppers will work 


Oct. 1 on six 15-ton by-product coke ov- 
ens for the Maryland Steel -Co., 
Sparrows Point, Md. These ovens 
are of the latest type and will be 
the largest ever built. They will be 
used for experimental purposes by 
the steel company with a view to a 
larger installation if results prove 
satisfactory. 

The general offices of the Verona 


Mining Co., an important Menominee 


range subsidiary of Pickands, Mather 


& Co., of Cleveland, are to be moved 


from Iron Mountain to the Caspian 
mine, in the [ron River region, where 
they will be more centrally located. 
An office building is in course ot 


erection, as are residences for Gen- 


eral Superintendent C. E. Lawrence 
and other officials. 

The Bethlehem Steel Co. has con- 
tracted with the Blair Engineering 
Co., 17 Battery place, New York, for 


equipping with Blair ports the six 
new open-hearth furnaces now under 
at the Saucon plant. 


coke 


construction 
These furnaces will use oven 
gas ds fuel, a new departure in open- 
The Bethlehem Steel 
made use of Blair 
1910, when furnace 
was equipped. Since then all 10 fur- 
naces in the Saucon plant and three 
in the Lehigh 
equipped. The remaining furnaces in 
the Lehigh plant are being provided 
with Blair the 
furnaces go out for repairs. 


hearth practice. 
Co. first 
on Sept. 29, 


the port 


one 


plant have been so 


ports as rapidly as 
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RATE RECORD 


In Southern Pig Iron Case Will Be 
Large. 


The record in the complaint of the 
southern pig iron men against freight 


rates to the north of the Ohio river 
and to New England will probably 
be one of the largest ever compiled 
in a similar matter before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 
There are more interveners in the 
complaint than usual, and from cor- 


respondence that has been going on, 
each will de- 


it is inferred that one 
sire to put in testimony to show 
how the proposed changes would 


benefit or damage him. 


The principal defendant, the Louis- 


ville & Nashville railroad, in its an- 
swer, makes. specific and _ general 
‘denials to all the charges of unreas- 
onableness, preference for Roanoke 
and the Virginia gateways and also 
to the assertions of the complainants 
that the cost of moving pig iron, 
over and above that of furnishing 
cars and hauling them, is insignifi- 
cant. It asserts that the rates are as 


reasonable now as they were in 1907, 
when they were fixed in relation to 
the market value of pig, and that it 
desires strict proof as to the accuracy 
of the that the southern 
producers use economical methods 
of producing pig iron, and that even 
with such methods they are not able 
to remain in competitive markets ex- 


assertion 


cept with an ever diminishing ton- 
nage, 
The Clyde Steamship Co., one of 


the defendants, denies the jurisdiction 
of the commission but makes answer, 
prejudice” to its claim of 
by saying it has nothing 
the construction of the 
the rates, 
dismissed. 
is made 
other 


“cc , 


without 
immunity, 
to do with 
bases used in making 
wherefore it prays to be 
The kind of answer 
by practically all the carriers 
than. the principal defendant, claiming 
that they have nothing to do with 
the initiation of rates from the terri- 
blast furnaces are 


same 


tory in which the 


situated. 
The 

furnace 

have been 


addition to the 
already named, 
intervene: 

Commerce, 
Association, 


following, in 

companies 
allowed to 
Boston Chamber of 
Chicago Foundrymen’s 
National Enameling & Stamping Co. 
of Granite City, Ill; Western Central 
Association of Stove Manufacturers; 
Manufacturers’ Association of Belle- 
lli.; Whitin Machine Works; 
& Pratt Mfg. Co., Saco- 
and Walworth Mfg. Co., 
Watertown, Newton 
Boston, Mass. 


ville, 
Walker 
Pettee Co. 
of Whitinsville, 


Upper Falls and 











